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At the N.C.E.A. Convention in Atlantic City, 
be sure to stop in at Booth #D-2 to see... 


THE CARDINAL NEWMAN EDITION 


OF THE 


ventuyes in LITERATURE SERIES 


For Catholic High Schools 


In its first year of publication, this 
distinguished new literature series has 
been listed for classroom use in the fol- 
lowing archdioceses and dioceses: Pitteburgh ° Springfield (Mass. ) ° Syracuse 


Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo * Cleveland 
Dubuque * Harrisburg * Milwaukee * 


These literature texts are also in classroom use in Catholic high schools in 
a great many other dioceses which do not have formal textbook listings on the 
secondary school level. A complete list of the high schools using these texts 
will be furnished on request. 

* 


Perhaps the outstanding single feature of this new series is the excellent 
balance of classic and modern selections, including the very best of the con- 
temporary writers. But you will also be impressed by the beautiful illustra- 
tions and striking format, by the carefully edited introductions and the 
sound teaching aids. 

« 
Test booklets, one for each of the four books in the series, are also avail- 
able for use with these texts. These booklets include reading skills exercises, 
as well as content questions on every selection in the four book series. 

~ 


For further information and for examination copies of the texts or test 
booklets, please write to Paul L. Millane, Manager, Catholic Text Depart- 


ment. 


HARCOURT, BRACE and COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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Tue NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
opens its fifty-second annual convention in Atlantic 
City, Tuesday, April 12, 1955. The Most Reverend 
Bartholomew J. Eustace, S.T.D., Bishop of Camden, 
who acted as host to the golden jubilee meeting of the 
Association in 1953, will again welcome the NCEA to 
the famous resort city. The deliberations continue over 
a period of four days, April 12 to 15, Tuesday through 
Friday of Easter week. Some months ago the com- 
mittee in charge announced the general theme: ‘‘Realiz- 
ing Our Philosophy of Education.” Two years ago 
the attendance surpassed all expectations. It does not 
seem fantastic to predict that over 12,000 Catholic edu- 
cators will assemble in Atlantic City for the present 
meeting. Though delegates come from every state in 
the union and usually from some foreign countries, the 
populous eastern states will be best represented. Atlan- 
tic City is a magnet that draws visitors from all parts 
of the world, and Catholic teachers who live in the far 
west of our country will make a special effort to come 
to this year’s convention. 

Bishop Eustace is again honorary chairman of the 
local committee. The general chairman is the Reverend 
Charles P. McGarry, superintendent of schools in the 
diocese of Camden. The other members of this com- 
mittee are: Very Reverend John T. Sheehan, O.S.A., 
Reverend James C. Foley, Reverend Vincent J. Giam- 
marino, Reverend Eugene Kernan, and Reverend Mar- 
tin McMahon. The work of this local committee is 
of the utmost importance in ministering to the comfort 
and convenience of the delegates. A housing bureau takes 
care of reservations. The address of the bureau is 16 
Central Pier, Atlantic City, N.J. Daily Mass will be 
celebrated at the Hotel Claridge for the Sisters. Priest 
delegates will find it possible to celebrate Mass in the 
Claridge or in the Shelburne Hotel. 


All Meetings in Convention Hall 


Convention headquarters and pressroom will be found 
in the foyer of the Convention Hall. In the Conven- 
tion Hall will be held all the meetings of the various 
departments and sections of the Association. The ex- 
hibits, featuring the best in school equipment and mate- 
tials, are to be found on the main auditorium floor of 
the Convention Hall. This year’s exhibit is the largest 
in the history of the NCEA. A formal ceremony on 
the main floor of the Convention Hall will mark the 
opening of the exhibits on Tuesday, April 12 at 1:30 
P.M. Delegates will find luncheon available in the 
Convention Hall. The office of the Secretary General 
of the NCEA, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
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ATLANTIC CITY WELCOMES THE NCEA 


Washington 6, D.C., is prepared to answer all ques- 
tions about the meeting. 

The Most Reverend Leo Binz, D.D., President Gen- 
eral, NCEA, will celebrate the opening Pontifical Mass 
on Tuesday, April 12, at 10 A.M., in St. Nicholas 
Church, Atlantic City. Bishop Eustace of Camden will 
deliver the sermon at this Mass. The choir of the 
Augustinian Scholasticate will come from Villanova 
University to sing the Mass. The civic reception on 
Tuesday afternoon at 2 P.M. in the Convention Hall 
ballroom will receive greetings from Bishop Eustace, 
host to the convention; from the Honorable Frederick 
Raubinger, commissioner of education, State of New 
Jersey ; and from Mr. Alfred Saseen, superintendent of 
public schools, Atlantic City. The keynote address will 
feature this civic reception; it is to be delivered by Dr. 
Vincent E. Smith of the department of philosophy, 
University of Notre Dame. Executive Director Clint 
Pace, of the Whitehouse Conference on Education, will 
close this civic reception with an address on “The Work 
of the Whitehouse Conference on Education.” 


Speakers of National Note 


Speakers of national note who will address other ses- 
sions of the convention are The Most Reverend John J. 
Wright, Bishop of Worcester; The Honorable Carter 
L. Burgess, assistant secretary of defense; Dr. Wilson 
Compton, of the Council for Financial Aid to Educa- 
tion; Mr. Frank Sheed, of Sheed and Ward; and Miss 


Margaret Foley, of the Conference of Catholic Schools ~ 


of Nursing. Among the meetings that will attract great 
attention can be mentioned the initial conference of the 
Commission on Adult Education; the Conference of 
College Presidents; the Conference of Vocations Direc- 
tors; the Conference of Elementary School Supervi- 
sors; and several panel discussions of great interest. 


Major Seminary Department 

In the major seminary department, the first paper at 
the opening meeting on Wednesday morning will be 
delivered by the Reverend Donald Wiest, O.F.M.Cap., 
St. Anthony Friary, Marathon, Wis. He will address 
himself to the subject, “Toward a Postgraduate Course 
in Moral Theology.” “Developing Study Habits in the 
Seminarian,” is the subject taken by the Rev. James T. 
Griffin, S.J., College of the Sacred Heart, Woodstock, 
Md. His paper with the subsequent discussion will 
close this first meeting. 

In the afternoon session Wednesday, the Rev. Joseph 
T. Konkel, St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, takes as 
his subject, “A Practical Teacher Training Course in 
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No. 170/23-PB 


For First Communicants .. . 


COME MY JESUS 


By Rev. Patrick Shine 


The Entirely New 


FIRST COMMUNION PRAYER BOOK 


e@ 64 Full Color 
Illustrations 


e Extra Large Type 
@ Most Complete 


@ Sense Line Prayers 
for Easier Under- 
standing 

@ Clear Instructions 


@ Red and Black 


Black Bindings For Boys 





No. 170/04-PB—Black leatherette, gold stamped. 
Retail .75 — Religious .60 


No. 170/23PB — Black smooth leatherette, dome 
cover, gold edges, Printed Colored Crucifix inside 


cover. 


gold edges. 


Retail 1.75 — Religious 1.40 
White Bindings For Girls 
No. 170/04-PW—White leatherette, gold stamped. 


Retail .75 — Religious .60 


No. 170/45-PW—White Celluloid, Colored Cruci- 
fix inside cover, colored picture on dome cover, 





Retail 1.75 — Religious 1.40 
No. 170/51-MW — White Simulated Pearl, gold 


edges, gold stamped, silk bookmark. 
Retail 3.00 — Religious 2.40 


The Mass for Children 


by Rev. 
L. Lovasik, §$.V.D. 


New Pictorial Mass 
Book — A step-by- 
step portrayal of the 
Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass in large, true 
to life full colored 
pictures with the cor- 
responding prayers 
from the Missal. 
Mass prayers are 
simple and easily un- 
derstood. 64 pages. 


No. 70/04 Flexible leatherette ..................50 
No. 70/67 Hard cover, gold stamped... 


Catholic Girl's 
and Sunday Missal 


..1.00 





Manual 


by Rev. W. Carroll 
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A New Practical 
Prayer Book, especi- 
ally edited for the 
Modern American 
Teenage Girl. Con- 
tains 70 black and 
white drawings and 
44 color reproduc- 
tions of the Life of 
Christ, practical re- 
flections and coun- 
sels, complete Sun- 
day Missal and a 
treasury of popular 
prayers and devo- 
tions. Retail 


No. 950/00 Black cloth, red edges.......... 3.50 
No. 950/02 Black simulated leather........ 4.50 


POPULAR BOOKS for Schools 


Saint Joseph 
DAILY MISSAL 
by Rev. H. Hoever, S.0.Cist., Ph.D. 

Preferred by Schools — because of its rich 
completeness, simplified ar- 
rangement, and liturgical explanations. With 
12 colored masterpieces, large type through- 
out, and the Confraternity Version. 

No. 810/22 School Ed., cloth, red edges..3.75 
No. 810/02 Simul. leather, gold edges....6.50 


modern beauty, 





Saint Joseph 
SUNDAY MISSAL 


Most beautiful, complete, and simplified Sun- 
dey Missal. With the Confraternity Version, 
“Helps” to pray the Mass, Ordinary in Red 
and Black, Liturgical Calendars, the Rosary 
color, and many prayers 





Saint Joseph 
CHILDREN’S MISSAL 


New Illustrated Children’s Missal especially 
edited for children between 8 and 12 years 
of age. Each Sunday and principal Feast Day 
is illustrated by 100 beautiful colored pictures 
and a very clear, simple-language Gospel 
Story. 128 pages. 


No. 805/05 Leatherette, colored edges.... 50 
No. 805/67 Cloth, hard cover................. 1.00 





Child of God 





Child of God 


No. 301/04R Red leatherette ................+ 
No. 301/67R Red leatherette, hard cov... 


by Rev. 
1. M. Lelen, Ph.D. 


A completely new 
prayer book for little 
boys and girls. 26 
Beautiful New and 
Inspiring and Instruc- 
tive pictures in Full 
Color. Large type in 
sense Line Arrange- 
ment. 80 pages. 


A Young Man Prays 


by Edward F. Garesché, S.J. 





13. Illustrations in 
full color. 

A treasury of prac- 
tical and original 
thoughts, counsels 
and prayers’ for 
young men, with 
complete Ordinary of 
the Mass, Confession 
and Communion 
Prayers and Epistles 
and Gospels for 
every Sunday of the 
Year. 384 pages. 


No. 330/00 Black cloth, red edges.......... 2.50 
No. 330/02 Black simulated leather........ 3.25 
No. 330/13 Black leather, gold edges....4.00 





SCHOOL DISCOUNTS — AT YOUR BOOKSELLER or RELIGIOUS GOODS DEALER 


illustrated in full 
and devotions. Extra-large type. 

No. 820/05 School Ed., red edges.......... 1.25 
No. 820/00 Bik. cloth, red edges............ 2.50 





-50 
80 


wn 


The New 


Testament 


CONFRATERNITY 
VERSION 


The BEST pocket-size 
edition. With 17 full 
colored pictures, larg: 
type, reading guides 
largest Table of Refer. 
ences, and complete 
footnotes. 768 pages. 


No. 630/05 Leatherette, red edges.......... 1.25 
No. 630/15 Duroleather, red edges........ 1.50 












| Pray the Mass 
SUNDAY MISSAL 


Today’s Most Popv- 
lar Sunday Missal. 
For devout assistance 
at Holy Mass Catho- 
lics everywhere are 
using this simplified 
arrangement of the 
Sunday Missal. Con- 
fraternity Text of the 
New Testament is 
used throughout. 


Large Type Edition 
No. 440/05 Leatherette, red edges......... 60 
School Edition 


No. 340/05 Leatherette, red edges.. 
Net fo schools...............+::00 
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“the Seminary.” Following .this, the Rev. Godfrey 

 Poage, C.P., Bosco Vocation Club, Chicago, opens dis- 

“cussion with a paper on “Training of Confessors With 
a View to the Stimulation of Vocations.” 

Thursday morning will be devoted to a joint meeting 
with the minor seminary department. This joint ‘meet- 
ing will discuss the mutual problems of minor and major 
seminaries. The discussion topics are two in number: 
“Correlating the Curricula of Minor and Major Semi- 
naries” and “Developing Maturity in Seminarians.” 
The Very Rev. Marcellus Scheuer, O.Carm., Hamilton, 
Mass., will lead the discussion of the first of these 
topics, and the Very Rev. John P. McCormick, S.S., 
Theological College, The Catholic University of America, 
is discussion leader of the second topic. At the joint 
luncheon meeting on Thursday afternoon in Hotel 
Claridge, the Rev. Vincent V. Herr, S.J., psychology 
department, Loyola University, Chicago, reads a paper, 
“Mental Health in the Seminary.” This luncheon meet- 

- ing takes the place of the afternoon meeting. The 
major seminary department will meet in final session 
on Friday at 9:30 A.M. in Room 13, Convention Hall. 
The traditional discussion of seminary problems will be 
handled after the manner of an open forum. After 
reports of committees on resolutions and nominations, 
and election of officers, the session is adjourned. 


Minor Seminary Department 


In the first session of the minor seminary department 
on Wednesday morning, time will be devoted to the dis- 
cussion of two subjects: “Library Practice in Minor 


Seminary Libraries,” and “Some Problems Regarding 
Recreation.” The Rev. Theophil T. Mierzwinski will 
draw on his experience to lead the discussion, and the 
discussion of the matter of recreation will be led by The 
Rev. Murray Phelan, O.Carm. In the afternoon the 
minor seminary department will go into joint session 
with the vocations section. This joint session will dis- 


cuss two important subjects: “Follow-up of Lay 
Alumni,” and “Special Programs for Delayed Voca- 
tions.” A paper by the Rev. John V. Wilkinson will 
introduce the discussion of the first subject; discus- 
sion of the second subject will be under the direction 
of the Rev. George E. Ganss, S.J., director of the de- 
partment of classics, Marquette University. 

The Thursday morning session will be a joint session 
of the two seminary departments. No formal papers 
will be read at this session; the two departments will 
devote the entire time to the discussion of their mutual 
problems. The first topic, in which the Very Rev. 
Edward A. Riley, C.M., will act as discussion leader, is 
“Correlating the Curricula of Minor and Major Semi- 
naries.” The second topic, “Developing Maturity in 
Seminarians,” has the Very Rev. Bernard E. Volger, 
S.M., as discussion leader. At the joint luncheon, as 
already noted, Father Herr, S.J., will give an address 
on “Mental Health of Seminarians.” On Friday morn- 
ing the minor seminary department gives the session 
over to a panel on “Special Latin Courses for Enter- 
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ing Students.” In this discussion the Rev. William A. 
Braun, S.S., the Rev. Charles J. Schoenbaechler, C.R., 
and the Rev. Mortimer J. Murphy will act as the leading 
panel members, and finally throw open the subject for 
discussion from the floor. 


Religious Vocations 


The vocations section have chosen as their theme, 
“The School and the Religious Vocation.” Two sub- 
jects are presented for discussion at this Wednesday 
morning meeting: “The Teacher and Vocations in 
Catholic Schools,” and “Fostering Vocations in Other 
than Catholic Schools.” The afternoon meeting on 
Wednesday is given over, as already noted, to a joint 
session with the minor seminary department. Teaching 
Brothers are urged to take part. A parallel session will 
be conducted for Sisters. Featuring this session is a 
panel on “Fostering Vocations in the Schools.” The 
subject will be handled by four speakers, one each for 
the elementary schools, the secondary schools, the col- 
leges, and the nursing schools. The Thursday after- 
noon session proposes two important topics: “Relation- 
ship Between the Vocation Director and the School,” 
and ““What the School Expects of the Vocation Direc- 
tor.” In the concluding session on Friday morning, an 
experienced director of vocations will give a paper on 
“The Fostering of Vocations Through School Talks 
and Retreats.” Adoptions of resolutions and election 
of officers will conclude the session. 


College and University Department 

On Wednesday morning the first session of the col- 
lege and university department will take as its topic, 
“Does our Philosophy of Education Truly Influence 
our Educational Practices?” Under the chairmanship of 
Brother Bonaventure Thomas, F.S.C., of Manhattan 
College, Brother E. Stanislaus, F.S.C., will present the 
topic. Responding for the humanities is Dr. James V. ° 
Mullaney ; responding for the sciences is the Rev. John 
R. Cortelyou, C.M., of DePaul University. On Wed- 
nesday afternoon at 2 P.M., the Very Rev. Francis L. 
Meade, C.M., presents a committee report on Faculty 
Welfare, and Sister M. Augustine, O.S.F., a committee 
report on Accreditation and Related Topics. These 
committee reports are followed at 3 P.M. by a confer- 
ence for presidents. The Very Rev. Robert J. Slavin, 
O.P., is chairman of this conference. He will introduce 
Mr. Wilson Compton, president of the Council for Fi- 
nancial Aid to Education, to speak to the topic, “Finan- 
cial Aid to Higher Education by Business and Industry 
is a Two-way Street”; the Honorable Carter L. Bur- 
gess, assistant secretary of defense for manpower and 
personnel, to treat the topic, “The National Reserve 
Plan.” The Very Rev. Raphael H. Gross, C.PP.S., 
will act as discussion leader of two’ further topics: 
“Business (Including Corporations) and Education,” 
and “Regional and State Groups of Colleges and Their 
Impact on Business and Industry.” 

A conference for deans at 3 P.M. takes for a panel 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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Dear Friend: 


Do you sometimes wish you were twins...or triplets...or quadruplets 
or even quintuplets...2. Yes—I know exactly how you feel. Every day 
in every way you who work with young people and books have an ever 
increasing number of requests for help. Of course, more helpers is the answer. 
But helpers in the form of trained assistants are almost impossible to 


find, even when the budget provides. So what’s the answer? 


There is another way to multiply your services. Add reference materials 
that young people can use without constant adult help. It’s the simple 
answer that many librarians and teachers have found to be so helpful. 

But when you start adding reference materials that young people can use 


by themselves, the selection is limited. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR was planned and developed to meet this need, and 
as such is unique in its field. Its style, type size, illustrations, vocabulary 
and clarity of explanation make its use a pleasure rather than a chore. 
And it can serve so many at one time. So multiply your services by 


recommending the using of a reference set that saves you as it serves them. 


Sincerely, 


(Coxe, 


Joun R. Rowe 


Educational Director 
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theme, “Implications of Expanding Enrollments in Col- 
leges and Universities.” Speakers will address them- 
selves to one or other of three topics: “Maintenance of 
Standards,’ “Recruiting Faculties,’ “Expansion of 
Physical Facilities.” A discussion on NFCCS will be 
led by Msgr. Joseph E. Schieder. Three o’clock is the 
hour also for a meeting of the Committee on Nursing 
Education, with Sister M. Emmanuel, O.S.F., as chair- 
man. The topic is “Survey of Present Status of Col- 
legiate Schools of Nursing.” Miss Margaret Foley, 
executive secretary of the CCSN, addresses herself to 
this topic. A second topic, “The Administration and 
Curriculum of the Collegiate Program,” is to be han- 
dled ty Miss Eleanor Helm, of the National League of 
Nursing. At 4.30 P.M. Wednesday, there is scheduled 
an executive meeting of deans of graduate schools. At 
8 P.M., there will be held a joint meeting of the college 
and university department with the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association. The topic for discussion is 
“A Critical Examination of Catholic Philosophy of 
Education.” The speakers are the Rev. Edward M. 
Dwyer, O.S.A., of Villanova University, and the Rev. 
Francis C. Wade, S.J., of Marquette University. 

On Thursday morning at 9 A.M., there is scheduled 
a section on teacher education, with a symposium on 
“The Implications for Colleges in Current Trends Rela- 
tive to State Certification Requirements for Teachers.” 
Sister M. Mynette, F.S.P.A., of Viterbo College, ad- 
dresses herself to the topic, “Current Trends Relative 
to State Certification Requirements for Teachers—A 
Challenge to the College.” The Rev. William Kelley, 
S.J., of Creighton University, speaks on the topic, “Cur- 
rent Trends Relative to Certification Requirements for 
Teachers—Dangers to the College.” A business meet- 
ing follows at 11 A.M., and Delta Epsilon Sigma has a 
business meeting scheduled for 10 A.M. At an Inter- 
American Affairs Committee luncheon, these committee 
reports will be presented: Membership, by Brother W. 
Thomas, F.S.C.; Graduate Study, by the Rev. Robert J. 
Henle, S.J.; and Nursing Education, by Sister M. Em- 
manuel, O.S.F. 

At 2 P.M. meeting of the Committee on Sister For- 
mation takes as its theme, ‘““The Graduate Education of 
Sisters.” Under this theme, the Rev. Edwin A. Quain, 
S.J., takes as his topic, “Selection of Candidates for 
Graduate Studies,” and Sister M. Emmanuel, O.S.F., 
chooses, ““The Sister in the Graduate School.” 

At 3 P.M. Thursday, the committee on graduate study 
holds a general meeting, in which Dr. John J. Kane 
takes as his subject, “Areas of Crisis Most Relevant to 
the Catholic Intellectual and Social Apostolate,” and the 
Rev. Jerome V. Marchetti, S.J., gives an exposition of 
“The Enlistment and Training of Catholics to Meet the 
Crisis.” We omitted to mention that the general theme 
of the discussion is “Catholicism and the Crisis.” 

In a continuation of the conference for presidents, 
there is another theme presented for discussion: ‘“Plan- 
ning for Increased Numbers in Higher Education.” 
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The discussion will center on the adequate use of the 
present plant and the significance of new financial de- 
mands on higher education; increased enrollment in the 
women’s colleges, and in the field of adult education; 
and the effect of increased enrollment upon the liberal 
arts curriculum. At the closing meeting on Friday 
morning, there is presented as the topic, “Does Our 
Philosophy of Education Truly Influence our Educa- 
tional Practices?” Introducing the discussion is Brother 
E. Stanislaus, F.S.C. Scheduled as respondents are 
Dr. Francis M. Forster, of Georgetown University, for 
pre-professional education; Professor Charles J. Kier- 
nan of St. John’s University, for business administra- 
tion, and Dr. Charles H. Connolly, of Siena College, 
for teacher education. The meeting concludes with 
election of officers. 


Secondary School Department 


The Most Rev. John J. Wright, D.D., Bishop of Wor- 
cester, is scheduled to address the opening meeting of 
the secondary school department. Bishop Wright will 
take as his subject: “The Philosophy and Objectives 
of Catholic Secondary School Education.” The second 
paper of the meeting, by Rev. John Lenny, S.J., will 
have as its subject, “Realizing our Philosophy and Ob- 
jectives. 

On Wednesday afternoon the secondary school de- 
partment breaks up into a number of sectional meetings. 
In the first of these meetings, Mr. Frank Sheed, author 
and lecturer, takes as his subject, “Realizing our Phi- 
losophy of Education Through the Religion Program.” 
Listed as consultants are the Rev. Alfred J. Junk and 
Brother Charles Henry, F.S.C. In the section devoted 
to administration, Brother Joseph J. Panzer, S.M., gives 
a paper on “The Administrator’s Approach to the Lay 
Teacher Problem regarding Salary and Tenure.” The 
Rev. George A. Harcar, C.S.Sp., of Duquesne Univer- 
sity, opens discussion with a paper, “Orientating the © 
Lay Teacher into Catholic Philosophy of Education 
and Its Objectives.” Sister Judith Therese, C.S.C., and 
Sister Ignatia, O.P., will give their respective views of 
the best means of “Realizing our Catholic Philosophy 
Through Literature and the Fine Arts.” 

Again on Thursday morning the secondary school 
department presents a number of sectional meetings. 
The first of these sectional meetings, under the theme 
of religion, presents two papers: “Developing Spiritu- 
ally Vigorous Catholics,” by the Very Rev. W. D. 
Brady, O.P., and “Developing Socially Minded Catho- 
lics,” by Rev. Paul A. Ryan, S.M. Listed as consult- 
ants are the Rev. Louis Twomey, S.J., Brother Urban 
Francis, C.F.S., and Sister Mary Gemma, H.H.M. 
Brother Edwin Goerdt, S.M., will act as chairman of a 
sectional meeting on Administration. Brother I. Con- 
rad, F.S.C., gives a paper on “The Administrator and 
the Students’ Conduct out of School,” and Brother 
Henry Ringkamp, S.M., addresses himself to “The 
Administrator and Relations with other Schools,” both 
Catholic and non-Catholic. 












TELL YOUR GIRLS NOW ABOUT THE 1955 
SINGER JUNIOR DRESSMAKING CONTESTS! 


Now’s the time for a girl to plan her summer 
...she may make a winning dress while she learns to sew! 





2 Big Contests — 2 Complete Sets of Prizes Totaling Over 


SENIOR CONTEST PRIZES 


(girls 14-17) 


JUNIOR CONTEST PRIZES 


(girls 10-13) 























GRAND PRIZE $1000 
2nd PRIZE $ 750 cash award or 
3rd PRIZE $ 600 = scholarship funds 

4th PRIZE $ 500 


GRAND PRIZE $500 
2nd PRIZE $400 cash award or 
3rd PRIZE $300 = scholarship funds 

4th PRIZE $250 


PLUS a 3-day trip to New York City for the 4 top winners 
in each contest and their mothers! 
66 SINGER* Slant-Needle* Portables 66 SINGER FEATHERWEIGHT* Port- Over 3500 De Luxe SINGER* Scis- 


with Automatic Zigzagger. Ist prize for ables with Automatic Zigzagger. 2nd sors Sets for /oca/ winners, Senior & 
Senior & Junior regional winners. prize forSenior&Juniorregionalwinners. Junior Contests. 






















PLUS 33 $300 one-year scholarships for regional winners in Senior Contest who 
enter or are attending accredited colleges and major in home economics! 


NOTE: Families of employees of the SINGER organization and its advertising 
agencies are not eligible for contest. 





More winners than ever before! August 20, andcomplete their dresses 
SINGER will award twocomplete sets by Sept. 3. For just $8 they receive 
of prizes: one set to winning dresses eight 244 hour highly personalized 
in the Senior Contest (girls 14-17); sewing lessons. 

another to winning dresses in the 
Junior Contest (girls 10-13). 












Entry blanks with complete con- 
test rules are available at SINGER 

To be eligible, girls must enroll in SEWING CENTERS in U., S. and 
the SINGER Junior Dressmaking Canada. It’s wise to enroll early, as 
Course at the nearest SINGER SEW- classes have a limited capacity—so 
ING CENTER between May 2 and post this announcement today! 







. 5 * 2 
| vig N'Ystyesames @_ atau SINGER SEWING CENTERS 
| the lovely summer date dress that in the United States and Canada 


made her the 1954 grand prize 


winner. *A Trade-Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. Copyright, U. S. A., 1955, by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING co. 
All rights reserved for all countries. SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
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The chairman of a sectional meeting on the class- 
room teacher is Brother John Baptist Titzer, C.S.C. 
The final sectional meeting has as its topic, “Realizing 
our Philosophy Through the Social Sciences.” The 
Right Rev. E. Kevane and Sister Mary Isabella, S.S.J., 
will present papers on this subject. Listed as consult- 
ants are the Rev. John Dominic Malone, O.P., Brother 
Eliphus Lewis, F.S.C., Sister Maria Leona, I.H.M., 
and Sister Mary Margretta, S.M. The final meeting of 
the secondary school department on Friday is a business 
meeting. There is but one address: “Facing the Prob- 
lems in Catholic Secondary Education.” The speaker 
is Brother E. Anthony, F.S.C., a veteran in the field of 
high school administration. The traditional dinner meet- 
ing of the school superintendents’ department is sched- 
uled for Thursday evening at 7 P.M. 


Elementary School Department 


The Right Rev. Monsignor Timothy F. O’Leary, 
superintendent of schools in the archdiocese of Boston, 
will address the opening meeting of the elementary 
school department, under the chairmanship of the Right 
Rev. Msgr. Jerome V. MacEachin. Msgr. O’Leary takes 
as his subject, “Philosophy of Catholic Education as it 
Affects the Classroom Teacher.” A second speaker at 
this opening session is Sister M. Ilona, S.S.N.D. Her 
subject is “Catholic Civics Clubs Develop Christian 
Character.” Her talk is followed by a demonstration 
of Catholic civics clubs in action. The Thursday morn- 
ing session of the elementary school department presents 
a panel on “The Philosophy of Catholic Education as it 
Influences Administration.” Opening the discussion 
from the viewpoint of the superintendent, is the Right 
Rev. Msgr. Robert Maher, superintendent of schools in 
the diocese of Harrisburg. Speaking for the supervi- 
sors is Sister Maurice, O.S.U.; for the pastors, the 
Very Rev. Msgr. John A. Gabriels; and for the prin- 
cipals, Sister M. Lorraine, O.S.F. 

In the Thursday afternoon session, a panel is pre- 
sented on “Character Formation: A Shared Responsi- 
bility of Home, School, and Parish.” Representing the 
parents is Mrs. Marie O’Sullivan; representing the 
classroom teachers, Sister Mary, I.H.M.; and repre- 
senting the pastors, the Rev. Paul T. Stroh. <A super- 
visors’ meeting on Thursday afternoon at 2 o’clock 
presents two Compilation Boards. Compilation Board 
I lists Brother Bernard Peter, F.S.C., Sister M. Edna, 
O.S.F., and Sister M. Xavier, I.B.V.M. Compilation 
Board II presents Brother Malcolm, C.F.X., Sister M. 
Alice, R.S.M., and Sister M. Gertrude, O.S.U. 

The closing meeting of the elementary school depart- 
ment on Friday morning takes as its theme, “Personal 
and Vocational Guidance by the Classroom Teacher.” 
Under the chairmanship of the Right Rev. Msgr. Henry 
M. Hald, Dr. Frank J. Ayd, M.D., will speak on per- 
sonal guidance by the classroom teacher, and Brother 
Arthur Philip, F.S.C., on vocational guidance by the 
classroom teacher. Much will be added to the treatment 
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of the subject through free discussion of experienced 
teachers. 


Kindergarten Department 

The National Catholic Kindergarten Association is 
meeting in conjunction with this Fifty-second Annual 
NCEA Convention. The kindergarten group will at- 
tend the opening of the elementary school department 
on Wednesday morning. At 11 o’clock they will con- 
vene in Room A (450) for the formal opening of the 
fifth biennial convention of the NCKA. Sister Mary 
Hortense, B.V.M., president, NCKA, will act as chair- 
man and present Sister Mary, I.H.M., of Marygrove 
College to open the session with an address, “Early 
Childhood Education and the Catholic Philosophy of 
Life.” On Wednesday afternoon delegates are invited 
to visit the resource center in Room 15, where experts 
in the field of literature, art, and music will be available 
for conferences with individuals and groups interested 
in securing specific helps in the field of kindergarten 
education. Several booths will display the best in teach- 
ing aids and materials. Among the experts present 
will be Sister Mary Agnes, O.S.F., of Sylvania, Ohio, 
Miss Mary Ferguson of Atlantic City, Sister Mary 
Louise, C.S.C., associate editor, NCKA Review, Sister 
Mary Edmunda, B.V.M., of NCKA, Sister Elizabeth 
Ann, S.C., of Swissvale, Pa., and Estamae MacFarlane, 
Pueblo, Colo. 

Superintendent McGarry of Camden is chairman of 
the Thursday morning meeting. Three addresses are 
scheduled: “Impact of the Modern World on the Ameri- 
can Catholic Home,” by the Rev. O’Neill D’Amour, 
superintendent of schools in the diocese of Marquette; 
“The Five-Year-Old Goes to School,” by Sister Mary 
DeLourdes, S.M., first vice president of NCKA; and 
“A Small Child in Today’s World,” by Patricia Has- 
sett of Catholic Charities, New York City. 

Sister Marie Imelda, O.P., an experienced kinder- 
garten teacher and now historian of NCKA, is chair- 
man of Thursday afternoon’s meeting. A panel dis- 
cussion, “Christian Parent and Teacher Share Respon- 
sibility in the Development of the Small Child.” Among 
the discussants, Patrick Crowley, of the Christian l'am- 
ily Movement, Chicago, takes as his topic, “Happier 
Families, Happier Children”; Sister Marie Virginie, 
O.P., of Milwaukee, “The Teacher and the Child’s 
Spiritual Life’; and Dr. Mary Piana, psychiatrist of 
Flushing, N. Y., “The Child.” On Friday morning, 
Sister Mary Margaret, O.S.F., second vice-president, 
NCKA, acts as chairman. Roma Gans, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, gives the closing address, 
“Planning a Vital Program for Todays’ Kindergarten 
Children.” All teachers in Catholic kindergartens are 
urged to attend this meeting. The address is followed 
by a reading of the statement of policy of the NCKA, 
by Sister Mary Margaret, O.S.F. Reading of resolu- 
tions and announcement of national officers will follow. 

(Continued on page 468) 





The last word in Sound Systems for modern schools 





Complete roster at your fingertips 

Here's your master list of rooms, ready for 
selection—singly or in combination. Set up any 
distribution list you want in seconds. 


RCA Console is complete with AM-FM radio and phonograph turntable. 
Equipped to serve up to 60 rooms. Single or dual channel equipment available. 


Immediate switchover for emergency instructions 
To issue general announcements, turn master 


Need to increase your “faculty” and streamline admin- switch to “ALL” position. Give explicit instruc- 
. . : : ti —"talk” tudents t fety. 
istration? RCA Full-Function Console is the answer! Pee ere ets eee eee 


(1) RCA Sound brings students a whole new world of 
drama, music, history and current events... sound makes 
every subject more interesting. (2) Provides students a 
new medium for group activity—plays, debates, round- 
table forums... practically a whole new curriculum with- 
out adding to your payroll! Every RCA System is tailor- 
made to your requirements—and budget. And don’t forget 
..» RCA makes a complete line of 16 mm sound projectors 


for schools. 
May be equipped with intercom system 


For further information contact your RCA Sound Distrib- yreniplienapraidhenetl sip ganapadaie’ 


E vide two-way conversation with any room in 
utor or Mail Coupon Today. your school at the flip of a switch. 


| Radio Corporation of America 
| Dept. P-27, Building 15-1, Camden, New Jersey 


(_] Information on RCA "400" Senior and Junior Sound Projectors. 


_] Information on RCA Sound Systems for Schools. 
e : 


RADIO CORPORATION RR ee ese Soe 
of AMERICA | ADREss 


CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY | GIF eeeeeeenerererrennmeeneenniareen ne oem ne 
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PROGRAM 


4th Annual National Convention 


Catholic Audio-Visual Educators Association 
Auditorium, Atlantic City, N. J., April 13-15, 1955 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


—Room 201 
8:30 A.M. —Film Previews 


—Room 201 
9:30 A.M.—Opening Session 
Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul E. Campbell, A.M., 
Litt. D.,LL.D., Editor THe CATHoLic EpucaTor. 
Speakers : 
1. Greetings: The President of CAVE, Rev. Dr. Leo 
J. McCormick. 


2. Keynote Address: The Most Rev. Thomas A. 
Boland, S.T.D., LL.D., Archbishop of Newark, 
New Jersey. 


—Room 201 
10:00 A.M.—Panel Discussion: 
Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry M. Hald, Super- 
intendent, Brooklyn, New York 


CENTERING AV MATERIALS AND TECHNIQUES ON 
TEACHER TRAINING 


Using AV Materials in Classroom: Dr. Lulu Spilde, 
Teachers College, St. Johns University, Brooklyn, 
New York 


Using Radio and TV Programs in Classroom: Rev. 
George V. McCabe, S.J., Ph.D., Weston College, 
Weston, Massachusetts. 


Teaching Religion with AV Materials: Brother Leo 
Murray, S.M., North Catholic High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


—Room 201 


2:30 P.M.—Advisory Board Meeting of CAVE 
CAVE officers are Rev. Leo J. McCormick, superin- 
tendent of Baltimore Catholic schools, president; Rev. 
Michael F. Mullen, C.M., of St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., vice president; Sister Ignatia, C.S.]., 
The Cathedral School, St. Paul, Minn., secretary; 
Brother Raymond Glemet, S.M., University of Dayton 
(Ohio), treasurer. 
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Thursday, April 14, 1955 


—Room 201 
8:30 A.M. —Film Previews 


—Room 201 

9:30 A.M. —Panel Discussion : 

Chairman: Rev. James E. Hoflich, Superintendent 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Teaching Adventures in Arithmetic: Dr. Andrew F. 
Schott, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin 

Teaching the Home-Bound Child: Mr. J. A. Rich- 
ards, Executone Incorporated, New York, N. Y. 

Using AV Materials in Curriculum Development: 
Dr. Sherwin G. Swartout, Audio-Visual Service, 
Teachers College, Brockport, New York 


—Room 201 
2:00 P.M.—Demonstration: 


Chairman: Rev. Thomas A. Lawless, O.S.F.S., 


Superintendent, Wilmington, Delaware 
Visualizing Economics: Mr. Howard 
General Electric Co., New York, N. Y. 
3:00 P.M.—Panel Discussion : 


Chairman: Rev. Thomas A. 


Bennett, 


Lawless, O.S.F.S., 
Superintendent, Wilmington, Delaware 

The Teacher Meets the AV Producers, Quiz Pro- 
gram : 

Sister Mary Bernard, B.V.M., Sisters of the Pre- 
sentation of the Blessed Virgin Mary, St. Cathe- 
rine’s School, Riverside, Connecticut 

Sister Joan Ignatia, Catholic High School, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Panel : 

Mr. Walter E. Johnson, Vice President, Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 

Mr. Albert J. Rosenberg, Manager, McGraw-Hill 
Text Films, New York, N. Y. ~ 

Mr. Alfred Devereaux, Eye Gate House, Long Is- 
land City, N. Y. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, Ind. 








Friday, April 15, 1955 
—Room 201 

8:30 A.M. —Film Previews 

9:30 A.M.—Panel Discussion: 

Chairman: Very Rev. John J. Enderbrock, Superin- 

tendent, Trenton, N. J. 
Wiper APPLICATIONS OF AV 
Bishop Fulton Sheen’s Program Analyzed: Mr. 


James Caddigan, Director of Programming, Du- 
mont Television, New York, N. Y. 


Teaching Reading with AV Materials: Dr. Ella C. 


Clark, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 
consin 


Program of the Film Council of America: Mr. Pay 
A. Wagner, Evanston, Illinois 


Teaching Health and Hygiene with AV Materials: 
Sister M. Wilhelmina, St. Joseph’s Hospital Nurs- 
ing School, Syracuse, New York 

11:30 A.M. 
Report of the Nominating Committee. 


Installation of Officers and Advisory Board of 
Catholic Audio Visual Educators Association. 


Welcome to Catholic Educators by CAVE... 


“As the horizon of Catholic education grows brighter 
and wider, the members of the Catholic Audio-Visual 
Educators Association join with the 1955 NCEA na- 
tional convention in Atlantic City, April 13-15, 1955. 
The largest group of Catholic educators in the United 
States, who are deeply interested in audio-visual tech- 
niques and materials, now are an integral part of the 
NCEA conventions. Many Catholic educators in the 


eastern half of our country have a favorable opportunity 
to participate in CAVE’s program of panels and demon- 
strations, who for the past three CAVE conventions 
found the summer period inopportune because of other 
summer commitments. They will be welcome to our 
sessions and will find new interesting exhibits of things 
audio-visual for their inspection.”—Reverend Doctor 
Leo J. McCormick, CAVE president. 





An 


Annual National Convention 


Catholic Audio-Visual Educators Ass’n 
April 13-15, 1955, Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Opening Address by His Excellency, Most Reverend Thomas A. Boland, S.T.D., 


LL.D., Archbishop of Newark 


Film Previews daily at 8:30 A.M. in Room 201, Convention Hall 


No registration fee. 


Registration conveniently arranged—takes place at each CAVE session when 


all are seated. 


CAVE Booth is J5 in the exhibit area. Be sure to pay a visit. Information gladly 
given .. . CAVE buttons on hand. Informally discuss your problems, share your 


experiences. 


Wednesday afternoon kept free for visiting exhibitors’ booths. 
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BY SISTER M. GERALD CURRAN, S.S.J. 
121 Chamberlain Avenue, Pontiac, Michigan 


— OF THE PRINCIPAL PROBLEMS which teachers 
of large sewing classes face is that of maintaining 
a happy balance between the formality of the ordinary 
classroom situation and the informality of a home-like 
atmosphere. Most classrooms set up for instruction 
in the home arts, sewing, cooking or home management, 
are purposely made as pleasant as possible, as informal 
as a neat, well-arranged home. Worthy though this 
objective may be in itself, the very informality of such 
situations tends to create a problem in discipline. Stu- 
dents react to the atmosphere in which they find them- 
selves, and consequently relax in an informal situation 
to the point where discipline may be endangered and 
progress in learning slowed down to a minimum. 


Natural Inclination Leads to Measure of Success 


Because it is so much the nature of a woman to enjoy 
homemaking of any type, girls come to the sewing class 
with enthusiasm, and if the course is properly con- 
ducted, usually have no difficulty maintaining this spirit. 
This natural appetite for homemaking carries them 
through the otherwise discouraging experience of not 
having their efforts turn out so well as they had hoped, 
and they persevere until they meet with some measure 
of success and have something worth while to exhibit 
for their trouble. 

As in everything else, extremes are to be avoided in 
this matter. One, a too carefree informal atmosphere 
in which the students are free to go where they will, 
do what they will, talk as much as they wish and about 
what they wish, would breed disorder, would result in 
little accomplished and that poorly, and would even 
encourage lack of respect for the teacher weak enough 
to permit such conditions and situations to go unchecked. 
Should this situation be allowed early in the year, it is 
next to impossible to right-about-face later, for the stu- 
dent would have formed undesirable habits and would 
resent having these so-called “privileges” taken from 
them. 


The Other Extreme 

The other extreme, too rigid supervision, is just as 
bad, if not worse. An iron rod of “don’t, don’t, don’t” 
kills the joy of creating which should go with sewing, 
puts a damper. on enthusiasm, and puts the students in 
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The INFORMAL CLOTHING CLASS 


and Discipline 


the position of watching the teacher to see if she is 
watching the pupils. No one enjoys working under such 
conditions, and the teacher who has to resort to such 
methods will be fortunate if the dislike which she en- 
genders for her methods is not projected on to her per- 
son and, more unfortunately, on to the skills which she 
is supposed to give the students assigned to her classes. 

Well, then, just what is a happy medium in this in- 
stance? Should the students be permitted to move 
around freely, going where they need to go, talking to 
those around them, helping each other when the teacher 
is occupied with someone else, and the like? These and 
other problems are the subject of this consideration, 
after some experiment with various methods of disci- 
pline in large classes. They are passed on for what they 
are worth, although certainly conditions will vary in 
different situations. Perhaps if a sewing class is sur- 
rounded by other classes, a rather rigid silence will have 
to be enforced for the sake of the more formal classes 
in the area, which would be disturbed by too much activ- 
ity in the sewing class. Even here, however, it is well 
to remember that efficient work in this type of class 
necessitates permission to go to machines, to cutting . 
table, to storage cabinets, as needed. This type of mo- 
bility should be expected, and teachers would jeopardize 
the efficiency of the work group were they to insist upon 
girls staying at their places unless each individual has 
definite permission to leave her place. 


Ideal Room Location 


The ideal clothing department is away from other 
classrooms, so that strict formality may be give way to 
a more permissive atmosphere, for the good of the work 
being done. A woman, sewing in her own home, would 
certainly be handicapped if she could not move around— 
to the table, to the sewing machine, to the iron, to cup- 
boards, to a sink for water for pressing. So, too, with 
students in a sewing class. Usually our class periods 
are all too short, even when they are an hour or more, 
considering the number who have to share equipment 
and space. If all are held to their places rigidly, not 
permitted to go where they wish to work, not permitted 
to discuss procedures with other students, their efficiency 
is greatly curtailed. 

But, the harassed teacher might well ask, what can I 
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do when the girls all get talking and waste time? How 
can I control the situation before it gets out of hand? 
How can I keep the students so interested that they will 


want to use every minute well and will not have to be 
watched ?” 


Suggestions Toward Ideal Situation 


The following suggestions may prove helpful. 

First, endeavor to keep sewing classes small. Since 
the girls are soon working independently of what others 
are doing, and this must be so, it is necessary that the 
numbers be kept down; otherwise, the teacher cannot 
keep control of the situation. To have thirty-six girls 
in a beginners’ class is enough to frighten any sewing 
teacher, especially when the equipment and space was 
planned for an ideal sixteen or eighteen. Twenty-four 
or thirty second-year students is not too disconcerting 
a number, since these students are already pretty much 
on their own. But beginners are so completely depend- 
ent on the teacher that to overcrowd the class is to 
insure its presenting serious problems to any teacher. 


Keep Interest High 


Endeavor to keep up the interest the girls have when 
they first come into the class. A little healthful compe- 
tition will spur the girls to increased effort and careful- 
ness, and will obviate any difficulty about good use of 
time. Later this competition will not be needed, for in- 
terest will keep the students going. 

Perhaps a record card for each garment is the answer 
to this problem, and yet means little extra work for the 
teacher, while it does give her a very good check of 
each girl’s accomplishments and shortcomings. Two or 
three points for each completed step in the process, plus 
two or three “bonus” points for exceptionally good use 
of time and following of directions given will call atten- 
tion to the importance of these details. A class record 
makes comparison with others possible, and display of 
garments in school showcases, or on bulletin boards, 
frequently during the year, keeps up interest in the 
work of the group. 


Patience 


Expert seamstresses have difficulty being patient with 
beginners who cannot seem to sew a straight line, who 
never quite understand about that 5g” seam allowance, 
or who insist upon selecting patterns entirely unsuited to 
their age or figure. Yet it is in these little details that 
real progress is seen. Let us be patient with the clumsy 
fingers, the too-eager young lady with the scissors in her 
hand, the young one at the machine, not very careful 
and much too speedy. Skill will come with practice 
only, and discouragement comes with repeated failure 
and frowns of displeasure from the one in charge. Few 
are the garments that have not something done right 
about them. After these points are recognized, the 
criticisms of an unfavorable nature are not so hard to 
take. Usually a girl can tell you herself what must be 
improved the next time. This sort of criticism is much 
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more beneficial than that of the superimposed type 

It is well to keep moving around the class and obserye 
what each student is doing, not with the idea of expect. 
ing trouble, but with the air of one who is around to 
help and to prevent mistakes being made. 


Leaders Help Especially in Large Classes 


Students are willing to help each other, but it is wise 
to have the instructed one come to you for a checking 
before proceeding too far without teacher guidance, 
The faster, better workers often can explain procedures 
to slower students more intelligibly than you can, and 
this delay in their rapidity will not handicap them very 
much. It is a big help to have a few leaders of this type, 
especially in large classes. 

Do not hesitate to use short cuts wherever possible, 
even if these were not allowed to you in your classes of 
instruction. After all, methods do change, often for the 
better. Pinning is almost entirely succeeding basting 
among the more modern and efficient seamstresses. The 
machine attachments were made to be used, yet very few 
women know how to use them! Once the girl has mas- 
tered these, they are an unending source of delight to 
her, and how she loves to show Mother how to use 
them! “She didn’t even know what the things were 
for!” She will tell you in amazement that she actually 
knows something her mother does not know. 


Soft Music in Work Room 


Try the effects of soft music in the work room. It 
has been found helpful in keeping down unnecessary 
conversation and improving the atmosphere of quiet 
contentment at work. And don’t insist on your brand 
of music! 

What about the occasional girl who cannot keep her 
attention on her work, but is regularly found visiting, 
her work lying idle on the table? Try quietly removing 
her from the group and isolating her for a few days or 
weeks. She will learn that she can get much more done 
by paying attention to her work than by idle visiting. 
No doubt, a short period of isolation will be sufficient to 
convince her that you mean business. When you check 
her card later, you have another chance in your refusal 
to give her the full number, or perhaps any, of the bonus 
points for good use of time. 


Room Use Outside Regular Hours 


Girls fascinated by the garment they have half fir- 
ished will request permission to use the sewing room 
outside of regular hours, perhaps on free days, when 
the long interrupted period of quiet work will do won- 
ders to get them caught up to the faster workers. [fit 
is possible to grant this concession, the teacher doing 
some of her own*work while supervising, much will be 
done to keep up interest. Quiet music and pleasant com- 
panionship make the hours speed by, and what a joy 
in working will be result, a joy that will go down the 
years ahead, when these same girls will be homemakers, 
taking pride in their work around their own little homes. 
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Consistency Aid to Discipline 


One last warning in conclusion. Consistency is a 
great aid to discipline, here as elsewhere. From the first 
day of school, the students should know exactly what 
your standards are, and should soon learn that you- have 
good reasons for your regulations and will quietly but 
firmly insist upon them to the closing day of school. 
This consistent discipline really makes for security, for 
the student knows what is expected and will not have 
to fear the frequent imposition of new regulations or 
constant changes in the old ways of doing what is asked. 
Such minor points as always wearing a wrist pincushion, 
carrying shears to the machine, keeping work free of 
cutter, maintaining order in one’s storage space and 
sewing box, wearing of thimbles (if that is one of the 
requirements) and sitting at one’s own place to work 
may seem like unimportant details, but they are the trivi- 
alities which mean the difference between order and dis- 
order when you have a large class to handle. Moreover, 
these same “minor points” decide whether or not these 
girls will eventually become careless or careful seam- 
stresses. It is surprising that the girls expect you to be 





CHECK CARDS FOR FIRST-YEAR STUDANTS 


strict about these points and are appreciative of your 
sternness regarding them, providing you are consistent. 


Will Acquire Love for Homemaking 


As the year advances, your watchfulness and firmness 
will ease up the burden of teaching a too-large class. 
The students will get into the good habits you desire, 
will require less and less supervision and their garments 
will be proof sufficient of your wise discipline and care- 
ful instruction. But more important than this, they will 
acquire a love for homemaking which will go on down 
the years with them, and still be effective long after 
you have had them in your classes. 

The joy of creating something beautiful from a few 
yards of lovely fabric is mentally stimulating, and can 
act as a safety valve to a distraught mother, harassed 
with the cares of everyday life and the worries of provid- 
ing for a family. This skill might well serve as an out- 
let which might prevent mothers of the future seeking 
it elsewhere, away from their families. Besides, most 
families have to economize in every way possible, and 
home sewing is a means of saving many a dollar. 


(Adapted from 4-H checklist used by leaders to evaluate garments for 4-H Exhibitions. See these for further ideas) 


Key: 3 points-excellent 2 points-good 


Apron Skirt 


Name Name 





Fabric Cost Fabric Cost _ 





Laying out pattern or _ 
proper tearing of parts 


Laying out pattern 
(also cutting) 


Hems or binding Stay-stitching 
Following pattern 

Stitching guide 

Pockets Darts 

Band Seams 

Ties Band 

Pressing Zipper 


Bonus-Good use of time __ Hem 
Bonus-Following 


directions Buttonhole-button 





Total Pressing — 
Q next garment,I will Bonus-Following 
improve: directions: 


Total 





I will improve: 


a 


(Put bound swatch on reverse (Put swatch on reverse side 


side and mark class chart) and mark class record) 


1 point-fair 





Bonus-Good use of time ___ 





(No more than 2 points missed-Excellent Progress ribbon; 


O-poor 
Blouse 


Dress 
Name 








Fabric Cost Fabric Cost___ 





Laying out-cutting 


Stay-stitching 
Following pattern 


Laying out pattern 
Stay-stitching 





Following pattern guide guide 
Darts Darts 
Seams Seams 


Collar or neckline Collar or neckline 


Sleeves or finish Sleeves or finish 


Buttons-buttonholes Buttons-buttonholes 





Finish of bottom Hem 


Pressing Zipper 


Bonus-Following 
directions 


Bonus-Good use of time 


Belt-Choice or made 
Pressing 








Total Bonus-Directions 





I will improve: Bonus-Use of time 













Total 








(Swatch on reverse side; (Swatch on reverse side, 
mark class chart) mark class chart) 
no more than 4 points missed Satisfactory progress) 











BY VERY REV. MSGR. CARL P. HENSLER, A.M., S.T.D. 
Director, Institute of Adult Education, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE WELFARE STATE 


I the “welfare state” good or bad from the viewpoint 
of Catholic teaching? Is it a term that can be fit- 
tingly used to describe the papal program of social 
reform, or is it “creeping socialism”? The answers to 
these questions find Catholics in opposite camps. Some 
regard it as hardly more acceptable than communism 
itself. Others look upon it as a term good enough to 
characterize the plan of the social encyclicals. 


Catholic Opinion Divided 


In England, where the term “welfare state” seems to 
have been coined, Catholics of some prominence have 
been quite vocal in either praising it or denouncing it. 
For instance, an article entitled “I Like the Welfare 
State” appeared in The Christian Democrat by Michael 
P. Fogarty, professor of industrial relations at Univer- 
sity College, Cardiff, Wales. His articles on various 
aspects of Catholic social teaching have appeared in 
Catholic publications in the United States as well as in 
England. He deplores the fact that the welfare state is 
coming to be a term of abuse in some parts of the Catho- 
lic social movement. “This is alarming,” he says, “to 
those who, like myself, worked for many years to com- 
plete the structure of the welfare state as we know it, 
and see to this day no reason why most of this work 
of our hands should be undone.””? 

Professor Fogarty happens to be one of the members 
of the executive board of the Catholic Social Guild of 
England, the publisher of The Christian Democrat. 
Editorially, this esteemed exponent of English Catholic 
social thought has been very critical of the British ver- 
sion of the welfare state for the past few years. In its 
issue for December 1951, The Christian Democrat pub- 
lished a strong rejoinder to Mr. Fogarty’s article by 
Bob Lyle under the caption, “I Dislike the Welfare 
State.” He thinks that the end result of the British 
Government’s nationalization and welfare programs 
will be totalitarian state capitalism such as obtains today 
in Soviet Russia. According to Mr. Lyle, the British 
Labor Party is attempting to achieve the same objective 
as Lenin and Stalin, only by slower and more peaceful 
means. “The political structure which we call the wel- 
fare state is founded,” he said, “in an economic system 
which is itself based upon a reading of life and an inter- 
pretation of man which is fundamentally false.”* 


1The Christian Democrat, Il, No. II (Nov. 1951), pp. 256-59 
2The Christian Democrat, II, No. 12, pp. 282-85 
8The Road Ahead (Devin-Adair Company, 1949) 
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Colin Clark’s View 


Last year The Christian Democrat published a pam- 
phlet called Welfare and Taxation written by Colin 
Clark, an economist of international prominence. An 
Australian, Mr. Clark has written much on Catholic 
social thought, and his views are highly regarded. He 
leaves no doubt in his recent pamphlet of his strong 
repugnance for the British welfare state. He would go 
to the length of scrapping the whole set-up and of re- 
placing it by a system of voluntary services. For 
instance, unemployment insurance would be handled by 
trade unions, health services by unions and friendly 
societies, such as co-ops and mutuals, and old-age and 
survivors benefits by a national insurance system admin- 
istered by private, local bodies. 


“Creeping Socialism” 


Here in the United States, the merits of the welfare 
state have been debated pro and con, but perhaps less 
extensively than in England. During the 1950 elections 
the term was used by the opponents of the New Deal 
and the Fair Deal to convey the idea that these programs 
of the Roosevelt and Truman administrations are tend- 
ing to destroy the American way of life and of foistering 
upon us a socialist society. According to John T. Flynn, 
author of The Road Ahead, a best-seller book, the “wel- 
fare state” which we now have is but the forerunner of 
a socialist state. It is “creeping socialism.” It is still 
possible, thinks Mr. Flynn, to check and reverse the 
direction American society has been going. We must, 
he says, “set our hands to the hard task of lifting up and 
revivifying our shattered system of free enterprise. If 
we do not, we shall go on stumbling down the path 
along which Europe has slipped.’ 

It should be evident by now that the term “welfare 
state” means different things to different people. Pro- 
fessor Fogarty and Mr. Colin Clark are both well 
acquainted not only with Catholic but also with secular 
socio-economic and political thought. The former finds 
the principle of the “welfare state” altogether in accord 
with Catholic social principles. He admits that there 
have been certain errors in applying it to the complex 
society of today. But on the whole he sees no reason 
for undoing the structure of the British type of “wel- 
fare state.” Colin Clark, on the other hand, criticizes 
it not only because it is costing the people more in taxes 
than they receive in benefits and services, but because it 
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violates Catholic social principles, particularly the prin- 
ciple of subsidiary function. In his opinion, the State 
js supplanting when it should be supplementing the 
efforts of individuals and of organized groups to pro- 
vide for their own welfare. 


Of English Origin 

The concept of the “welfare state” is of such recent 
origin that it is almost impossible to define it precisely. 
It originated, as has been said, in England after the war 
as a term to describe the modern State’s program of 
social welfare. No one, least of all a Catholic, can ques- 
tion that one of the major functions of the State is to 
promote the welfare of its citizens. In the preamble of 
the American Constitution it is clearly stated that one 
of the principal functions of government is to “pro- 
mote the general welfare.” However, it is one thing to 
say that the proper object of the State is the general 
welfare, and another to say just what the State should 
do in the performance of this function, and what should 
be the methods employed. The term “general welfare” 
is one of those higher abstractions. Just what all does 
this mean in the concrete? And just what sort of inter- 
vention or activity by the State is necessary to achieve 
the things it includes? Under what conditions? Even 
those who reject the laissez-faire or “policeman theory 
of the State” as utterly opposed to Catholic social teach- 
ing may differ, and even differ as widely as do Profes- 
sor Fogarty and Colin Clark, in answering these ques- 
tions. 


The Common Good 


The general welfare, or the common good as it is gen- 
erally called in Catholic social teaching, “actually exists 
only in the persons who make up society, yet it clearly 
differs from the individual good,” said Gerald Kelly, 
S.J., in a paper read before the 1952 meeting of the 
Catholic Theological Society of America. “It repre- 
sents,” continued Father Kelly, “a state of well-being 
that the person alone could not achieve. In other words, 
society offers him advantages in the economic, cutural 
and moral orders that he could not attain without so- 
ciety; and these advantages constitute the common 
good.” Each society, from the international community 
and the various national communities down to the fam- 
ily and such associations as the labor union local, has 
its Own common good. It would have no reason to 
exist, if its members themselves could take care of their 
needs adequately on an individual basis. The individual 
belongs to a host of associations intermediate between 
the family and the greater societies such as the national 
State precisely because he is unable himself to supply 
all of his needs for physical, intellectual, and moral 
development. Social living affords advantages and 
opportunities for one’s natural and even supernatural 
perfection that would be lacking in a Robinson Crusoe 
form of existence. In fact one couid not survive phys- 
ically, let alone live well, outside society. Even the 
monks in the desert did not live altogether alone. 
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Catholic Concept of General Welfare 


The term “common good” or its equivalent “general 
welfare” is the central theme in the social encyclicals of 
recent Popes. Their concept of the common good, ac- 
cording to the late Monsignor John A. Ryan, “is wider, 
more human and more humane than that which is domi- 
nant in American popular and legal usage.”* It means 
more than the welfare of the community as a whole as 
this is understood by advocates of mercy killing and 
of sterilization of the physically incurable and the men- 
tally unfit. 

In the Catholic concept of the common good the indi- 
vidual members of society must share in it, though not 
necessarily equally. There must be, it is true, absolute 
equality with regard to basic human rights, but pro- 
portionate equality—according to the contribution and 
capacity of each—suffices with respect to the other con- 
stituent elements of the common good. Sharing in the 
common good is not like sharing a pie or cake that can 
be divided into parts. The help for the fulfillment of 
their personal ends which individuals obtain through 
social living and cooperation is something indivisible, 
something they share like light or air. Thus when so- 
ciety is badly organized it is not only the common good 
which suffers but the good of the individual members 
as well. 


Common Good the Welfare of All and Each 


Since the common good is the mutual help which the 
members of society receive from their cooperation, it 
is not an end in itself but a means toward the achieve- 
ment of their personal ends. The individual members 
have the duty of working for the common good, but 
never at the expense of human personality. “It is of 
the very essence of social justice,” says Pope Pius XI, 
“to demand from each individual all that is necessary 


for the common good.” But, continues the Pope, “it is _ 


impossible to care for the social organism as a unit 
unless each single part and each individual member— 
that is to say each individual member in the dignity of 
his human personality—is supplied with all that is neces- 
sary for the exercise of his social function.’”® 

It is a totally false concept of the common good to 
think of it in terms of building up wealth or power, 
whether of the nation or of a particular social class, if 
in the process the working classes, for instance, are 
denied the means of decent and virtuous living. The 
“trickle down” idea of prosperity which still persists 
in the thinking of certain politicians is foreign to Catho- 
lic social thought. The division into rich and poor, 
characteristic of society in every age, is not in itself 
contrary to the common good, and is in fact a part of the 


divine plan. Pope Pius XII was very clear on this point ‘ 


in his letter, Sertum Laetitiae, which he addressed to 
the bishops of the United States some years ago.* But 


4Ryan, Seven Troubled Years, Ann Arbor, Edwards Bros. 
Inc., 1937 , 

5 Atheistic Communism, sec. 51, NCWC translation. 
6Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXI, 653 
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he as well as other Popes have strongly condemned the 
division into the very rich and the very poor as contrary 
to the common good, or the welfare of all and each. 
The common good is not realized as long as any con- 
stituent groups of a society and any of its individuals 
are denied what is due them according to their contribu- 
tion and capacity. 


State's Responsibility For the Common Good 


What is the State’s function with regard to the com- 
mon good or the general welfare? In Catholic teaching 
the State, as the highest of the temporal associations in 
the community, particularly on the national level, is 
charged above all others with the duty of protecting and 
promoting the common good. But it may not exclude 
the lesser associations in society from sharing according 
to their competence in this function. The State is not 
intended by nature to be the sole representative of social 
responsibility. “Everywhere,” writes Professor MacIver 
of Columbia University, “men weave a web of rela- 
tionships with their fellows, as they buy and sell, as they 
worship, as they rejoice and mourn. This greater web 
of relationships is society, and a community is a delim- 
ited area of society. Within this web of community 
are generated many controls that are not governmental 
controls, many associations that are not political associa- 
tions, many usages and standards of behavior that are 
in no sense the creation of the State.”? 


Principle of Subsidiarity 


In sharing responsibility for the common good with 
lesser social bodies the State should observe the prin- 
ciple of subsidiarity or of subsidiary function. The 
Latin word subsidium from which the term is derived 
gives the clue to its meaning of “assistance” or “aid.” 
Society is a vast network of associations and institu- 
tions, small and large, some more inclusive than others. 
The smallest of these, the family, is the most important 
of human societies, more important that the State. AH, 
of course, exist to help the individual who is of supreme 
importance. The societies or associations that function 
at the higher levels are required by social justice to sup- 
plement those on the lower levels. They are needed to 
help the groups below them, particularly the family, and 
their individual members to provide for their own wel- 
fare. In carrying out its subsidiary function the higher 
social body should normally limit its aid to what the 
lower body and its members need to supplement self- 
effort. If it attempts to do for them what they can do 
themselves, it deviates from its natural purpose and 
lessens the opportunities they would otherwise have for 
personal self-development. 


“A Grave Evil and Disturbance of Right Order” 


Pope Pius XI in Quadragesimo Anno is most em- 
phatic in denouncing violations of the principle of sub- 
sidiarity, particularly on the part of the State. “As 
history abundantly proves,” he says, “it is true that on 
account of changed conditions many things that were 
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done by small associations in former times cannot be 
done now save by large associations.” “Still,” he con- 
tinues, “that most weighty principle, which cannot be 
set aside or changed, remains fixed and unshaken jn 
social philosophy: Just as it is gravely wrong to take 
from individuals what they can accomplish by their own 
initiative and industry and give it to the community, 
so also it is an injustice and at the same time a grave 
evil and disturbance of right order to assign to a greater 
and higher association what lesser and subordinate or- 
ganizations can do. For every social activity ought of 
its own nature to furnish help to the members of the 
body social, and never destroy or absorb them.” Pope 
Pius XI concludes his discussion on this point by say- 
ing: “The supreme authority of the State ought, there- 
fore, to let subordinate groups handle matters and con- 
cerns of lesser importance, which would otherwise dis- 
sipate its efforts greatly. Thereby the State will more 
freely, powerfully, and effectively do all those things 
that belong to it alone because it alone can do them: 
directing, watching, urging, restraining, as occasion re- 
quires and necessity demands.”® 

Has the modern State, particularly our own, kept 
within the limits of justifiable intervention, as pre- 
scribed by sound social philosophy, in its welfare pro- 
gram? Or is there good reason to fear that what the 
Federal Government is doing in this field is “creeping 
socialism?” An attempt will be made to answer these 
questions in the concluding part of this article. 

7R. M. Maclver, The Web of Government (New York: The 


Macmillan Co., 1947), p.193. 
8Sec. 79-80 


Atlantic City Welcomes NCEA 


(Continued from page 457) 


Special Education Department 


The special education department has a packed pro- 
gram. The opening meeting on Wednesday morning 
will present five papers: “An Administrator Speaks 
on Special Education,” by Frederick J. Gillis, Ph.D., of 
the Boston public schools; “Remedial Reading: An 
Elementary and Secondary Problem,” by Sister M. Nila, 
O.S.F., of The Archbishop Cushing Educational Clinic; 
“Realizing Our Philosophy of Special Education,” by 
the Rev. William F. Jenks, C.SS.R., of the NCEA 
office; “Remedial Reading for Physically Handicapped 
Children,” by Agnes V. Thompson of the Child Guid- 
ance Clinic, Jersey City; and “What I Learned from 
Karen,” by Mrs. Marie Killilea, the author of Karen. 

Three sectional meetings will be in progress Wed- 
nesday morning and afternoon. The first of these sec- 
tions will consider the juvenile delinquency problem. 
Four papers will be presented: “Re-education of the 
Delinquent,” by Mother M. St. Urban of Boston; “Rec- 
ognition of and Our Obligations towards the Predelin- 
quent,” by Brother Baldwin Alfred, F.S.C., of Lincoln- 
dale, New York; “The Role of the Catholic Child 

(Continued on page 485) 
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BY BROTHER ALAN SPRENGER, S.M. 
Chaminade High School, 505 S. Ludlow St., Dayton 2, Ohio 





WELL-KNOWN EDUCATOR once said: “Today his- 
A tory and the social sciences are taking the place 
of the classics as the unifying force in education.”’ For 
the teacher of religion, this remark serves to emphasize 
the transcendent quality and value of the life of Christ, 
for it undeniably holds the place of the greatest classic 
of all ages, while being at the same time the story of 
the most significant life ever lived. Its place is indeed 
so important that we can hardly call complete the educa- 
tion of a student in which at least some time has not 
been devoted exclusively to a comprehensive: treatment 
of the life of Christ. 

The teacher has a double task in hand; he must pres- 
ent both its enchantment and inspiration as a classic, 
and its factual value, implications, and results as a his- 
tory. Yet how much easier it is to place most if not all 
the emphasis on what might be slightingly called “mere 
facts,’ and insist on a knowledge of only dates and 
places and events. The life of Christ is dead and sterile 
if it ended in the year thirty-three, for if He is to be 
brought to life in the hearts and lives of our students, 
He must be able to live in the world about them today. 


Personal Love Highest Formative Influence 


No one will deny the principle that man can not love 
what he does not know—that knowledge must precede 
love. Yet the very structure of the statement indicates 
that the goal is not knowledge but love, that knowledge 
is but the means by which we hope to draw hearts to a 
great living love of Christ. We must not risk failure by 
stopping with our task half done. * 

The teacher finds himself face to face with the neces- 
sity of putting across not only the “what” but the 
“how” of Christ’s life, actions, and utterances. For we 
can not do today what He did two thousand years ago, 
yet the very essence of Christianity is found in all times 
and circumstances in living as He did. Christ’s every 
action, every saying, must be brought to life by personal 
application to the student and his life. Observe, for ex- 
ample, the puzzlement and awed giggles on the part of 
the boys when they are asked to picture the child Jesus 
at the age of fourteen or fifteen, with His hair cut short, 
Wearing a modern shirt, tie, pants, and shoes, sitting at 
the desk alongside them. Why should the Christ of the 
gospels be so out of place in the world of today, if it is 
not a sign of our failure to present Him as imitable in 
every age, even in these neo-pagan times? 
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LIFE of CHRIST in RELIGION COURSE 






Formation Stressed 


One of the textbooks most in use in our schools at 
the present time is the four-year series entitled Our 
Quest for Happiness by Rev. Clarence Ewell. The book 
for the sophomore year treats the life of Christ from 
such a viewpoint, stressing formation rather than in- 
formation. It presupposes a detailed knowledge of sub- 
ject matter, for although there are numerous references 
to scripture texts, the discussions are presented with 
few exact quotations for study. Such often becomes a 
definite handicap, especially where the treatment of 
parables and miracles is concerned. This can be over- 
come by the teacher’s reading pertinent passages from 
the gospels, or requiring the boys to purchase a pocket- 
size copy of the New Testament as a supplementary 
text. 


Student Participation 


Another method that shows some promise of fair 
results consists in assigning the various parables and 
miracles or particular events to individual students. 
They are to read the matter in the gospels themselves 
and present the story to the class in their own words, 
making whatever personal application is evident to 
them. Such a method fosters desirable class participa- 
tion and attracts the interest of the other students who, - 
more often than not, have been listening to the teacher 
till everything he says sounds the same. Also the lan- 
guage in which the boy would couch his talk is pointed 
more directly at his fellows, and, provided that he have 
a sufficient grasp of the topic, his presentation may even 
be clearer and more meaningful to them than that of 
the teacher. Lastly, any application he might make to 
his own life and the lives of those around him would 
give the teacher valuable insight into the minds of the 
youth with whom he must deal. 


Positive Approach to State of Grace 


The noted psychologist, Rudolph Allers, has ex- 
pressed the notion all too prevalent among our students 
today concerning “the state of grace” with the simple, 
unqualified statement that the only condition necessary 
for its preservation is the avoidance of mortal sin. Such 
a statement taken at face value easily leads one to the 
heresy that the state of grace is nothing more than the 
absence of mortal sin, and not a positive quality to be 
desired in itself. How can such a view lead our youth 
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to avoid sin if there is nothing to be lost (at least in the 
present), and nothing to be gained? The idea of sanc- 
tifying grace as found throughout much of the modern 
generation is littke more than a pretty name—a gift 
package wrapped in fancy paper and bound with an at- 
tractive ribbon—while few, if any, really know what is 
contained within it. 

A correct understanding of the nature and value 
of sanctifying grace is essential to a complete knowl- 
edge and appreciation of the life of Christ, especially 
after one realizes that it is in actuality a participation 
in, or a continuation of, His life and that of His Father. 
When a student finds out that St. Paul means what he 
said in the words “You are gods,” and is convinced that 
his spiritual life is as real a “thing” as the physical life 
throbbing through his veins, that after mortal sin he is 
as spiritually dead as a corpse lying in a coffin (though 
he “looks as if he were asleep’’), then there is far more 
chance of implanting a conviction of the desirability of 
keeping himself in the state of grace. Also, who will 
deny the forceful impact of a novel method of present- 
ing a timeworn fact? For it seems so ridiculously simple 
to a lad to wiggle his little finger, and he will quickly 
admit he could not perform even such an insignificant 
action if he were lacking physical life, that a compar- 
ison with his total spiritual helplessness when in mortal 
sin cannot but make some impression on his conscious 
emotional life. 

Then, too, the teacher will frequently run up against 
the attitude that “it’s impossible to stay in the state of 
grace.”’ No one will deny, with modern advertisements 
portraying success in life as synonymous with riches 
and pleasure, that it is now increasingly difficult for a 
boy to live unscathed from day to day. Yet the boy who 
admits defeat from the start, who considers sin as un- 
avoidable, does not stand even the ghost of a chance of 
remaining in the state of sanctifying grace. If his self- 
confidence can be restored by seeing in the living Christ 
of the gospels a truly imitable example, an example of 
a “man” living up to the letter and spirit of his beliefs 
day by day, then he can be more surely encouraged to 
remain true to the virtues and tenets of his faith. 


State-of-Grace Conscious 

One novelty that guarantees at least a modicum of 
results is aimed at making the students “‘state-of-grace 
conscious.” Once the boys have been made aware of 
the meaning and value of sanctifying grace and its 
necessity for a complete human life, they must be made 
habitually conscious of their personal possession or lack 
of it. It would be impossible to enumerate completely 
the myriad occasions when a wide-awake teacher could 
refer to the “state of conscience” of his students. For 
example, he could simply hesitate for a moment, and 
have them pause to ask themselves privately the simple 
question: “Am I in the state of grace?” A final question 
at the end of every quiz and test could be that same 
query to be answered in their own hearts. To this could 
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be added on occasion something like the following; 


“Am I| keeping my lenten resolutions? How often do ] 
make a visit to our Lord in the school chapel? Have | 
made my Easter duty yet? Am I really trying to avoid 
the occasions of sin?” 


Union Through Holy Communion 

The Sacrament of Holy Eucharist means so much 
more to a student (who maintains that he “gets nothing 
out of it”) when he is taught its real value in aiding us 
to live the life of Christ, because it makes us truly 
“other Christs.” This sacrament is the only true panacea 
for all spiritual ills, for it serves the double role of both 
a preventive and a curative agent. In receiving Com- 
munion a boy receives grace and strength to resist sin 
in the future, and by the very fact that he intends to 
receive Communion tomorrow or the next day, he must 
strive to avoid sin and thus remain in a state worthy of 
receiving his Lord. 


Harnessing the Emotions 


We must not underestimate the strength of emotion 
in the lives of our adolescent boys, but it need not al- 
ways be a force to be opposed. Indeed, it may be used 
to great advantage, following the old adage to “fight 
fire with fire.” Many times we run across lads who seem 
to be fully convinced of the necessity of avoiding sin, 
but are still at the beck and call of every fleeting emo- 
tion or desire they may experience. Prayer is the solu- 
tion, if we can get them to pray, yet that too possesses 
for them an emotional distaste. 

One way in which emotion may be employed positive- 
ly is to bring students to laugh at the pagan ideas which 
are so very much a part of them. Take, for example, the 
attitude sometimes found concerning the sixth com- 
mandment, when a student reasons out that he’s got to 
have some fun in life, and “after all, that’s what con- 
fession is for.” He may be easily shown that everything 
has its proper purpose in life, and to work against that 
is wrong. A discussion of the epicurean custom of eat- 
ing to satiety and then frequenting the vomitorium will 
bring giggles and gasps of nausea and disgust, for he 
can comprehend at first sight how frustrating the end of 
such a purposive action is contrary to good reason. 
Then swing the example to the various abuses of mar- 
riage and the virtue of purity in vogue today, and show 
how such misuses of a God-given power are just as 
senseless and disgusting as pagans of yesterday. 

The life of Christ lends ample opportunity to bring 
forth the excellence of the Christian virtue of purity or 
chastity. Our Lord’s fasting in the desert teaches the 
lesson of self-denial to strengthen us against temptation 
and build up self-control. When a boy discovers that he 
can give up candy and shows for Lent, is it not likely he 
will reason out that it is possible to deny himself also 
sinful pleasures ? 

The eternal mercy of God and the foregiveness He 

(Continued on page 475 
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BY SISTER ELIZABETH ANN, I.H.M., ED.D. 


Professor of School Administration, Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles 27, Cal. 


ROLE OF THE CAFETERIA 


in the High School Curriculum 


0 HOW MANY does the term “school cafeteria” con- 
T note an ill-lighted, poorly ventilated room scarcely 
large enough to accommodate a small percentage of the 
students who daily make use of it? Fortunately, such 
lunchrooms are rapidly becoming memories. Stuffy 
rooms from which the odors of stale food are never 
quite obliterated, noise, and collisions attendant upon 
overcrowding are certainly not conducive to mental or 
physical helath. Furthermore, in many cases, such 
rooms seem to require a stringent type of supervision 
which demands that the teacher assume the role of po- 
liceman rather than that of friend, guide and counselor. 
Owing to greatly increased enrollments during the past 
few years many schools have found it necessary to stag- 
ger lunch periods so that two groups may make use of 
the available facilities. Unless the period has been care- 
fully programmed the element of haste in eating is added 
to the already unfavorable conditions. Thus the benefits 
to be derived from serving a hot drink or a plate lunch 
are largely invalidated. 


Part of Total Curriculum 


With careful planning and, in many cases, compara- 
tively little expense, the school cafeteria can become a 
valuable part of the curriculum. Departmental organi- 
zation in use in many schools has the advantage of pre- 
senting a systematized program of studies in which 
teachers do the work for which they are best prepared 
and in which they feel most at ease. However, at the 
same time, it does have a tendency to divide the curricu- 
lum into segments which the relatively immature sec- 
ondary student finds difficult to view as an integrated 
whole. 

Many attempts have been made to relate the strands 
of the high school curriculum to each other so that they 
may be of greater value in fostering the development of 
the young. The core represents perhaps, one of the 
more outstanding endeavors. When used creatively, the 
high school lunchroom can also serve the purpose of 
providing a life-laboratory in which many subject fields 
can be brought into play stimultaneously. Thus the cafe- 
teria is no longer considered as a mere added service, 
but as an integral part of the school program. 

Only too often, when an attempt is made to correlate 
some phase of school activity with materials from other 
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fields, the result is a straining for relationships which 
at times become artificial. With regard to the high 
school cafeteria this need not be so. To neglect its pos- 
sibilities is to overlook a fruitful source of benefit. 


Health Education and Meal Planning 


Anyone viewing students’ choice of food as they pass 
along the cafeteria rail cannot help noting the prepon- 
derance of sweets and starches on the majority of trays. 
For many, dessert and a soft drink comprise the bulk 
of the selection. Here is an open field for the science 
and homemaking departments. Food values, suitable 
combinations, and food prices might well become a part 
of the year’s study. Nor need consideration of these 
points remain within the classroom. Arrangement of 
trays with appetizing combinations which at the same 
time represent wise choices, planning a good food pub- 
licity campaign, and, where feasible, cooperation with 
the cafeteria staff in planning balanced menus, are but 
a few of the avenues through which these departments 
can approach the problems of healthful living. 

Once the interest of those in charge of the kitchen 
has been secured, demonstrations related to the use of 
deep freeze food lockers and other means of handling - 
and preserving food hygienically may be employed to 
add to the study. It is perhaps worthy of note, however, 
that while posters and other devices have their value 
in bringing the advantages of nourishing food to atten- 
tion, at the same time, many students are more highly 
motivated to make wise choices through the study of 
facts and figures which provide concrete reasons for 
change of diet. 


A Guidance Function 


Equally as important as the opportunity to teach the 
value of good foods is that of emphasizing through the 
cafeteria principles of acceptable social behavior. Mod- 
ern life with its emphasis upon speed and efficiency has 
caused meal time in many homes to become an affair 
which must be hurried through in order to attend to 
more important engagements. The school lunch period 
presents an opportunity for bringing into play emphasis 
upon relaxation, table customs, and consideration for 
others. The guidance program and the social studies 
classes can use the cafeteria as a laboratory in which 
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many desirable attitudes and skills may be employed in 
life situations. Among these might be listed waiting 
and stepping aside for others, carrying on suitable table 
conversation, practising cleanliness at the table, espe- 
cially in disposing of refuse and crumbs after eating, 
and dressing appropriately. 


Workshop of Democracy 


Since the high school is considered a workshop of 
democracy, every phase of secondary school life which 
places emphasis upon cooperation and group planning 
should be utilized. Two avenues of approach present 
themselves when considering the role of the high school 
cafeteria. The first is that of student government. It 
has been rightly maintained that the student body should 
be given an opportunity to accept responsibility but that 
this responsibility should not be that which belongs to 
administration. 
not burdened with disciplining and patrolling, it can 


Thus, while the student organization is 


render excellent service in planning how lunch room 
traffic can be most easily managed and in assisting with 
its direction and control. Where such an organization 
functions actively it is possible to encourage the devel- 
opment of real leadership. 

The second means through which students may prac- 
tice sharing of responsibilities and satisfactions is the 
“snack bar” or short order counter which is often an 
adjunct to the school cafeteria. 
attendants take care of sales. 
with planning shifts of service, cleanliness, good sales- 
manship, patience and cooperation become of genuine 
concern to those employed. 
ment of the faculty, such problems can be worked out 
through group planning in such a way that a spirit of 
friendly exchange becomes the dominating theme. 


In most cases student 
Here problems dealing 


Through the encourage- 


Planning the Physical Environment 


Where the cafeteria is considered part of the school 
curriculum, the need for a functionally planned room 


r 


* 
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Cooperation of the homemaking 
department with the cafeteria, 
advocated by the author for a 
better understanding of food 
values, balanced menus, and the 
like, should be no problem at 
the new St. Mary’s High 
School, David City, Nebraska. 
Taught by Sisters Adorers of 
the Most Precious Blood, the 
homemaking food laboratory is 
equipped with four model 
kitchens featuring the latest in 
gas and electrical appliances. 
The pastor is Rev. Alphonse J. 
Lisko. 


becomes evident. In order to provide the necessary 
environment for learning a light, airy space of good 
size is needed. Hence, the cafeteria should not be sity. 
ated in the school basement. Where possible, tables for 
four to six students should replace those of room length, 
and chairs should be used in place of benches. Service 
entrances to the kitchen may be provided with a sepa- 
rate driveway for deliveries, but in the interests of 
safety, such entrances should not open on the play- 
ground. In order that the cafeteria may be available 
for community use at times when school is not in ses- 
sion, it is well to have a separate entrance which does 
not involve the remainder of the building. 


Likewise, 
food lockers and storage cupbeards can be erected in 
such a way that they can be closed off from the kitchen 
itself when it is being used by outside groups. 


Areas for Cooperative Effort 


Art and homemaking classes can contribute much to 
the planning of color schemes, furnishings, and arrange- 
ments. These groups, together with industrial arts 
classes may cooperate in making tables, curtains, and 
other items. 

Finally, it may be seen that responsibility for the 
school cafeteria is an all school function in which ad- 
ministration and teachers can work together in making 
the contribution most suitable to each. Probably the use 
of a “cafeteria sponsor” to coordinate the activities of 
the social studies, homemaking, art and guidance groups 
would be advisable. However, such arrangement will 
differ from school to school and as in the case of the stu- 
dent work, will best be decided through cooperative 
faculty-administrative planning. 

While every high school must of necessity use the 
cafeteria to the extent and in the way most appropriate 
to it, with intelligent and creative attacks upon the prob- 
lem, the school lunchroom can be found to be a not un- 
important phase of the total curriculum. 
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BY SISTER M. CORNELIA, O.P. 
$t, Dominic’s Convent, Youngstown 7, Ohio 


A TEACHER'S TRIBUTE to Saint Pius X 


HE WORLD erects great monuments to national 

heroes in order to perpetuate respect and gratitude 
for the one whose deeds of valor contributed toward the 
welfare of the nation. Shall we then hesitate to com- 
pliment a person whose marvelous program of charity 
and self-sacrifice aimed not only to benefit one nation, 
but intended to bring men throughout the world closer 
to Christ ? 

When His Holiness, Pope Pius XII rejoiced every 
true Catholic heart by raising his illustrious predecessor, 
Pope Pius X, to the dignity of sainthood, the questions 
arose: “Why do few, if any teachers freely express 
themselves in appreciation of this splendid model, this 
exemplary leader in the training of youth? Why do 
they not try to evaluate his methods used and his suc- 
cess achieved in his short pontificate of eleven years?” 
The answer to these queries we shall leave to better 
qualified educators ; at present we shall try to recall some 
of the reactions in response to several decrees issued 
by Saint Pius X. 

Our interest to do this work was aroused because of 
the fact that our religious and teaching career began 
about the time when the new Pope handed down to the 
universal Church the request of approaching the Lord’s 
Table frequently. , 


Decree on Frequent Communion 


Decree on Frequent Holy Communion (Dec. 20, 
1905) :1 Regarding the receiving of Holy Communion 
often, let us first look back at the many difficulties, 
which in those days had to be overcome. At the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century it was the general prac- 
tice among adult Catholics to be seen at the Communion 
railing perhaps twice a year, once a month, every Sun- 
day, or as in the case of many Religious, three times a 
week. Wrong notions, survivals of Jansenism, were still 
rampant among clergy and laity. The most frequent 
argument against the decree was an overstated fear of 
inviting a Guest one was not worthy to receive. Exag- 
gerated respect for the Blessed Sacrament kept many 
away from receiving Holy Communion. The devil, an- 
ticipating a great defeat, was hard at work indeed, but 
authorities of the Church realized the importance of its 
Position and were ready to act. 

In true humility and submission many of the clergy 
labored incessantly against false customs, which, were 
often stubbornly adhered to, especially by the older 
members of the parish. It was a tedious but persevering 
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job, worthy of magnificent results. Today, about fifty 
years after the issuing of the decree, a tremendous love 
for Jesus in the Holy Eucharist prompts numerous 
Catholics to be present daily at the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass, to follow the Mass with the priest—every part of 
the Mass and since Holy Communion is a part of the 
Mass, to receive Holy Communion daily. 


Early First Communion 


Decree on Early Holy Communion (Aug. 8, 1910) :? 
Mindful of our Lord’s invitation, “Let the Little Ones 
come unto Me” Saint Pius soon announced that Catho- 
lic children were to be allowed to receive Holy Com- 
munion when they reached the age of reason when they 
were able to distinguish between right and wrong, be- 
tween the Eucharistic Bread and ordinary bread ; when 
they had at least some knowledge of Jesus in the Sacra- 
ment of Love. 

For obstinate minds this was unpleasant news. Hew 
could a youngster understand the seriousness of the 
step to be taken, when until then the age for receiving 
Holy Communion had been between ten to twelve 
years! How could a child in first or second grade be 
sufficiently instructed to know what Holy Communion 
was all about! To some individuals these were torment- 
ing anxieties. To make their first Holy Communion 
children under their care would have to wait until they 
were in the third grade, and when they were about 
twelve years old they would receive Solemn Com- 
munion. 


Others hailed the Holy Father’s decree Mary-like 
—with the Magnificat. Vividly do we remember a little 
tot, daily accompanying her mother to Mass. At the 
request of the mother, the pastor examined the tiny 
one and found her ready to receive her God, although 
she was not yet six years old and from that day on 
mother and daughter were daily communicants. The 
same pastor was a strong advocate of early and fre- 
quent Communion and every time he reverently placed 
the Sacred Host on the tongue of a small child, his 
countenance beamed with heavenly joy. 

What instructor of young first communicants cannot 
relate consoling stories of conversions or of fallen away 


1Katherine Burton, The Great Mantle. 
Co.) pp. 180-182. 
20p. cit., p. 202. 
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Catholics, who returned to the sacraments because ‘of 
the prayers of these innocent children! Little ones are 
told that Jesus will not refuse them anything if they 
love Him, and so in child-like faith their petitions in- 
clude the whole world. 

Former uncertainty about the feasibility of the De- 
cree on Early Communion was soon removed by a sur- 
prising change taking place in the Catholic world. 
Gradually an arrow of love from the Tabernacle pierced 
the hearts of men who began to appreciate the words 
of Christ, “Come to me, all you who labor and are bur- 
dened and I will refresh you.” When we see in modern 
times throngs of people at Mass and Holy Communion 
even during the week, may we perhaps say, “A little 
child did lead them!” 


New Springtime of Eucharistic Life 


It is impossible here to go into detail describing the 
influence for good which blossomed forth in a new 
springtime of eucharistic life. People begin to realize 
in this Godless age when human society has fallen into 
lowest standards of morality and vice, there is a stress- 
ing need for living a life centered on the Holy Euchar- 
ist. Social disease is gnawing at the very core of the 
home as well as of the nation, and juvenile delinquency 
in teenagers has placed us in a perilous situation. Com- 
ing in daily contact with youth we teachers know that 
teaching is more difficult than it was before we had 
radios, movies, and television. That does not mean that 
children are worse than they were in the past. The fact 
is, they have a much broader field of knowledge, which 
makes them restless and nervous and gives them sur- 
plus energy. We do not tolerate vandalism and disre- 
spect for law, but we pity the youngster, who has to 
struggle against more temptations than the boy and girl 
of yesterday. 

Let us suggest a remedy in the words of Pope Pius 
XII who says: 

Let the children and youth crowd to the altar 

rails to offer themselves, their innocence and 

their works of zeal to the Divine Redeemer. Let 
husbands and wives approach the holy table so that 
nourished on this food they may learn to make the 


children entrusted to them conformed to the mind 
and heart of Jesus Christ.* 


Catholic Action 

Catholic Action (June 11, 1905) :* Pope Pius X was 
not the first to use the phrase Catholic Action, but it 
was he who clearly defined it when he termed it “the 
laity’s share in the apostolic mission of the Church.” 
He was convinced that indifferentism to religion, so 
prevalent in his day, was mainly due to ignorance of 
religious truth. To re-Christianize society he saw a need 
for improved organization of teachers as well as a need 
for systematic help from the people. Therefore, he re- 
commended “to have in every parish a group of laymen 
virtuous, well-instructed, determined and apostolic.” 

Reaction to this document aroused a more favorable 
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interest than did the plea for frequent and early Com. 
munion ; still it took years before people had the cour. 
age publicly to defend their religion, their priests, their 
God. They were timid souls, trusting in prayer and as 
for the rest they reckoned that “God knows best hoy 
to defend the Faith.” Of course, we know that while 
prayer is necessary, we need work as well as prayer for 
success in any missionary endeavors. 

Catholics are greatly responsible for the advance oj 
atheism and communism, when they fail to use their 
God-given powers with which they can overcome these 
evils. It is understood that they cannot do it alone ; they 
need to be incorporated into union with Christ; they 
must become other Christs, if they wish to uproot the 
many substitutes for God, to which the world is tum- 
ing today. 

Thank God, there are many adult Catholic laymen 
whose individual or group participation in religious or 
civic problems are very consoling.® 


Had in Mind Army of Youth 


Saint Pius, however, did not confine himself to 
adults, when he advocated Catholic Action. In his in- 
tellectual foresight he had in mind an army of youth, 
who would some day be of great importance in parish 
work. Having had much experience and having spent 
much of his free time in teaching catechism and in 
training others to do so, he warned against slipshod 
performance of duty on the part of those who instruct 
others, and here is where we teachers come in. 

As stated before, modern children are alert, have a 
keen inventive mind, and are unabashed in self-expres- 
sion. In spite of that, they walk into an advanced class, 
where they are told that they lack the fundamentals in 
arithmetic, spelling, and grammar. This is a sad state of 
affairs, but it is true. Modern education neglects too 
many essentials. 


Understanding of Causes 


When teachers, according to the progressive method 
fail to correct false habits in the child, when they fear 
to make use of “out-moded” drill work, they are doing 
an injustice to the child. Teachers must exert more 
patience, more sympathy, more force in efforts to arrive 
at understanding of causes. Has not modern invention 
made pupils lazy ? They can gain knowledge by visualiz- 
ing; looking at television is easier than straining the 
memory. Let the teacher realize the importance of 
character training ; such guidance will draw out of the 
child its potential powers for good. 

At present what is the reaction in Catholic teenagers: 
All in all we might consider many of our Catholic boys 
and girls—young and adolescent—fine specimens of at 
tive American citizens. Look at the numerous Catholic 


3Pope Pius XII, Encyciical on the Sacred Liturgy, Nov. 20, 
1947. 

4Katherine Burton, Op. cit., pp. 178-180. 5 

>Here we do not wish to include in this article the splendid 
work that is being done by the Confraternity of Christian Doc 
trine which is an outgrowth of Catholic Action. 
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Youth Organizations! We are proud of their conduct 
at conventions, meetings, and recreations. We do not 
expect these young people to fight false philosophy, but 
we like them to be instrumental in bringing Christ back 
into the world. They no longer fear to appear in pyblic, 
so let them, wherever need calls for it, oppose disrespect 
for God, for the home, and for law in general. Let 
them show disagreement with objectionable conversa- 
tion, glib talks about chivalry, and vulgarity of all kinds. 
Good example will be a contradiction to opponents and 
will change—please God—the enemy’s way of thinking. 

That Christian principles are at work is seen in the 
citizen-consciousness of our young people and in the 
appreciation shown by local as well as central govern- 
ment officials. We are inclined to think that the splendid 
help of brave young folks has kept the list of violaters 
of the law in Catholic neighborhoods comparatively low, 
as court records show. Let us hope, that persevering 
prayer and efforts will make the future ever more fruit- 


ful. 


Gregorian Chant 


Gregorian Chant (Nov. 22, 1903):* As Cardinal 
Patriarch of Venice, Saint Pius had been eager to im- 
prove church music. Now, that he was Pope, his zeal 
for the beauty and purity of this noble art was his great 
concern. Liturgical music was not to entertain, but to 
help people to pray and to meditate. Pope Benedict XIV 
and Leo XIII had written on the subject of music and 
had insisted on a change, but their successor, himself a 
musician, demanded much more. 

In his first encyclical the new Pope declared his one 
aim, “to renew all things in Christ.” Then why not re- 
store the traditional beauty of chant in the Church! 
Hence in the fourth month of his pontificate, Pope Pius 
issued his Motu Propio on sacred music. Qualities for 
true Church music were found in Gregorian chant; 
therefore Gregorian chant was to be the basis for litur- 
gical music. The Pope made it clear that modern music, 
if not theatrical, was not forbidden, but band and or- 
chestra were prohibited, and paid singers were no 
longer to be employed. 


Storm of Contradictions 


Of course this announcement was followed by a 
storm of contradictions, not only in Rome but through- 
out the whole Catholic world; renovations like that 
were not so easily accepted. Had not the music attracted 
many to assist at the Sunday High Mass, where instru- 
mental music, a mixed choir, sopranos and interludes 
enchanted the lukewarm listener, even at the cost of 
overdue time spent on repetitions, especially in the 
Credo! Outbursts of indignation were frequent. In our 
own. neighborhood, a lady member of the choir came 
to the rectory, sobbing, “Father, do you mean I can’t 
sing my “Suscipe” any more?” 

The Pope had anticipated criticisms and predicted 
that in due time the world would become attuned to 
the simplicity of Gregorian music. In his own day he 
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did not see his plan of reform carried out, but today 
interest in liturgical chant has spread through all kinds 
of schools, colleges, and workshops. Most of the old 
objections have vanished and chant is loved by semina- 
rians as well as by grade school children. To church- 
goers it has become an inspiration which strengthens 
relationship with God. 


Conclusion 

Visit our Catholic churches today and you will be- 
hold active participation of laity in the Sacred Myster- 
ies. Devout souls count it a privilege to spend the first 
hour of the day in union with the Mystical Body of the 
Church. Peaceful souls find time to be one hour daily 
in adoration with their Eucharistic King. Members of 
the family gather daily around the statue of the Imma- 
culate Mother of God and recite the Rosary. 

All these activities are fruits of a golden harvest 
radiating from the Holy Eucharist. Could Pope Pius X 
look down upon the renovation that took place in the 
Christian world during the last half century, his joy 
would be exceedingly great, because his dream “to re- 
store all things in Christ” has become a partial reality. 





6Katherine Burton, Op. cit., pp. 167-171. 





Life of Christ 


(Continued from page 470) 


is so ready to extend to sinners in the Sacrament of 
Penance cannot but hold forth a light of hope and en- 
couragement to a student caught in the snares of im- 
purity, especially when he finds Christ’s mercy and for- 
giveness dramatized in the often-repeated story of the 
woman taken in adultery. Not so much, of course, in 
the way that Christ turned the tables on her accusers, 
but how He forgave her and sent her away with the 
simple words, “Go, and now sin no more.” He con- 
cluded His dissertation on divorce with praise of mar- 
riage as a holy state, and virginal chastity as one of even 
higher perfection. And when there is question of hell- 
fire and damnation—woe to you who are clean on the 
outside, but within are full of lust and sin! Though, as 
Christ showed to the very end by His own example, 
such a threat is to be used only as a last resort, when 
the encouraging, attractive power of love has failed. 


Force of a Truly Personal Love 


Thus, through the whole life of Christ we find the 
constant recurring theme of love supplementing—or 
rather, complementing—the power of authority. Ob- 
serve how much more force and conviction such a mo- 
tive has, as evidenced by so many preachers and mis- 
sioners of the present day. The human -will can revolt 
against authority; it can set up an emotional block to 
any intellectual conviction of the mind. But neither the 


will nor the mind can long resist the all-powerful force 
of a truly personal love. 








BY SISTER ROBERT MARIE, S.L. 


Loretto Academy, El Paso, Texas 


HERE ARE IN THIS COUNTRY a great number of 
Catholic women so apostolic minded as to ambi- 
tion teaching in a parochial school. These women have 
a very definite contribution to make to our Catholic edu- 
cational system, and we are passing up an opportunity 
presented by Divine Providence if we do not permit 
these zealous workers to help us religious teachers edu- 
cate our youngsters through the elementary grades. His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XII, has pleaded repeatedly for 
the extension of the lay apostolate and the works, of 
Catholic Action. What greater work is there than to co- 
operate with the Vicar of Christ in the apostolate of 
teaching? “They who instruct others unto justice shall 
shine as stars for all eternity”; these words of Jesus 
Christ constitute both a soul-cry for helpers and the re- 
ward which He reserves for those who rally to His 
cause. 


Higher Education Has Used the Layman 


High schools, colleges and universities have employed 
secular professors for years. Hundreds of our youthful 
students who have pursued their studies through these 
halls of learning have been known to say, “My education 
was secured in a Catholic institution. In high school I 
was taught by two Brothers (or Sisters) ; in college the 
only religious professor was my religion or ethics pro- 
fessor and in the university I never laid eyes on a priest 
or Sister except on the campus or in the corridors.” Par- 
ents of these children evidently did not consider a secu- 
lar professor a “bone of contention” ; or if they did, they 
were informed by deans that every professor on the 
faculty was well qualified to teach his subject and that 
the directors of the institution would not have accepted 
them if they had not met the most stringent require- 
ments. So parents returned home wondering if this phase 
of their child’s education was to be truly Catholic or not, 
but feeling that perhaps, after all, some people might 
know what they were talking about. 

Why are some educators, even priests, so fearful of 
employing thoroughly Catholic women in the grade 
school in order to offset the religious teacher shortage? 
Less than a year ago a provincial superior told me that 
if the principals of each grade school were permitted by 
the several pastors to employ lay teachers at the ratio 
of one to four, she could give teachers to those pastors 
who are clamoring for them in order to open new 
schools. The present situation is definitely keeping 
Catholic children out of Catholic schools. 
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LAY TEACHERS Fill the Gap 





Lay Teachers Interviewed 


During April of the past year, prior to the writing of 
this article, the eighteen lay teachers on the faculty of 
St. Joseph’s School in El Paso, Texas, were interviewed 
and a questionaire was given to each of them. Some 
questions can be treated generally as they required either 
Yes or No for an answer. I shall treat these questions 
first then proceed through the others in an effort to show 
how our curriculum, based upon Christian social living 
principles functions in a school of eleven hundred and 
forty children ; how singleness of purpose and one hun- 
dred per cent cooperation of faculty members with the 
principal and with one another, together with excellent 
cooperation on the part of parents has produced a Re- 
ligious-lay faculty which conducts a Catholic parochial 
school of which any bishop might be proud. 


Questions Asked of Lay Teachers 


1. Do you regard your teaching as a phase of 
Catholic action? 

2. Do you believe that Catholic lay teachers experi- 
ence any sense of well-doing by working in a 
Catholic school system? 

3. Are you teaching with the conviction that you 
have something to contribute to the welfare of 
your pupils? 

4. Do you see the need of supervision of your 

classroom by the Sister principal ? 

. Are Catholic lay teachers willing to cooperate 
with the religious members of the faculty in 
carrying out a specific program? 

Each of the foregoing questions received a strong, 
affirmative reply. A few words of explanation which ac- 
companied the third ran in this strain : “This ‘something’ 
is my ability to ground my pupils not only in the three 
R’s, but in wholesome social attitudes”; “My ‘some- 
thing’ is the desire which I have to teach the pupils to 
love and serve their God and neighbor. Social charity 
is so necessary” ; “This something for me is a desire to 
see my pupils learn and put to use in their everyday 
lives the many spiritual, homely truths we find lacking 
in so many homes today.” A kindergarten teacher says 
this concerning her contribution, “. . . a deeper and 
more personal feeling (understanding) toward God, his 
country and his fellow playmates.” 


wm 


Phases Covered by Responsibility 


To what phases of your pupils’ lives does your sense 
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of responsibility extend? From one who is not a Catho- 
lic, but under instruction to enter the Church, comes 
this answer: “Not just to their school work, certainly, 
but also to their attitudes. This necessitates helping them 
learn the benefits of fellowship—being true to them- 
selves and others. In this, a teacher must prove to be an 
excellent example.” One third-grade teacher says, “To 
the development of the whole child; intellectual, moral, 
and physical training is demanded of the teacher.” From 
a second-grade teacher comes, “To every phase; espe- 
cially their reaction of thought, word, and deed to the 
examples set before them.” Another pertinently replies 
with this comment, “To every phase, for I feel respon- 
sible for each child as if he were my own. . .” (and in 
a sense, he is!). 


Each Child an Individual 


To what extent are you interested in your pupils? To 
this question, one of our kindergarten teacher replies, 
“Each child must be treated as an important individual, 
and it is up to me to lay a fundamental training which 
will prepare him for future years.” The dancing teacher 
answers in this fashion, “I am interested in developing 
proper behavior habits, a spirit of cooperation, mutual 
respect, and a sense of Christian charity.” 

What do you understand to be the meaning of a 
Christian social living program? Here the answers were 
a bit more diversified, but they manifested an outlook 
derived from the reading of current literature on the 
liturgy, the Christian family movement, Catholic Action, 
and educational periodicals. Our sixth-grade teacher has 
this to say, “The ideal of Christian social living is doing 
each action of each day in a Christ-like manner. It is 
my duty to show my pupils just how this can be done.” 
Two third-grade teachers reply to this question in some- 
what the same strain, “Christian social living is the ap- 
plication of religion to every-day living” and “Christian 
social living is living one’s religion in the course of 
every-day life.” Well chosen words from a teacher of 
the fourth grade tell us that, “Christian social living 
requires me to give my pupils the Christian attitude; 
the spirit of Christ’s two great commandments, so that 
they may live harmoniously and happily and usefully not 
only at school, but also during each of the twenty-four 
hours of every day.” Another says, “This program 
teaches not only the basic three R’s but also a sound, 
fundamental Christian attitude toward life and living.” 


Show Catholic Frame of Mind 


Are you convinced that moral guidance of pupils is 
part of the duty of Catholic elementary teachers? This 
question brought forth eighteen affirmative replies and 
teachers even of the tiny tots came back with prepond- 
erous replies. which indicate a truly, Catholic frame of 
mind which they certainly must impart to their charges 
during the course of a teaching day. 

Why is a Christian social living program needed in 
an elementary school? One answers, “To teach children 
that their lives are closely governed by the teachings of 
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God and that by living according to these, their lives will 
be greatly enriched.” Another says, “Because this pro- 
gram is_ the ideal foundation of a successful life.” A 
third replies, “The teachings of Christ and His Church 
must become part and parcel of every child’s life.” Still 
another has this to say, “Because Christian social living 
begins in the kindergarten.” The last answer I have 
chosen to give for this question is this: “To motivate 
the child in striving for a well balanced adult life, it is 
necessary to begin to inculcate them at an early age.” 
Some of these answers could very well have come from 
a religious teacher, and in the more general sense of the 
word, I believe they have. 


Glad to Enlist in Teaching Rank 


The instruction which has gone on in our parochial 
schools during the past half century has fallen on good 
ground. It has been nurtured and brought to fruition by 
thousands of good wives and mothers and single maid- 
ens who are now in a position to hand on the good 
things of life to a younger generation. These women are 
capable, well-trained, highly specialized teachers. Some 
small percentage of them must and do look to the high- 
paying teaching positions in a public school system, be- 
cause they are breadwinners not for themselves alone, 
but for other members of a family as well. Aside from 
these there is a far larger group which, with the proper 
instruction and persuasion and having the needs of Holy 
Church fully explained to them, will gladly enlist in our 
ranks to lighten the teaching load of the religious in- 
structors and to soothe the now-worried minds of our 
American hierarchy. Then too, should they not be en- 
titled to the reward already mentioned for those who 
teach others unto justice? 


Willing to Cooperate 


One last question with a few answers may serve to 
convince my readers that this business of Sharing-the- 
Sister plan can succeed. The question is: Are Catholic 
lay teachers willing to cooperate with the religious 
faculty members in carrying out specified orders or pro- 
jects? All eighteen answered, “Yes” and some of their 
comments included such ideas as: “As a Catholic lay 
teacher I am desirous not only to cooperate in every way 
possible with the wishes of the religious faculty mem- 
bers, but to aid and assist them in any way I can to 
further their efforts, and to be helped by them in keep- 
ing my instruction strictly in accord with the teachings 
of the Church” ; “Through such cooperation our pupils 
will be led on to adopt those material and spiritual prin- 
ciples which in turn will bring about a well balanced 
adult life” ; “By pooling the ‘specialties’ of each of us, 
a well-rounded program results which makes for a more 
complete education of the child” ; “Lay teachers are liv- 
ing in a materialistic world yet realize that the religious 
teachers living so close to God are stabilizing factors 
necessary to our success”; “We are always willing to 
cooperate with the Sisters in any project, and we feel 
(Continued on page 485) 
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BY SISTER M. VALENTINA HARMAN, S.C.L., M.A. 


Annunciation High School, Denver 5, Colorado 


SHAKESPEARE — Without a Garden 


A’ St. ELizaBeTH’s CoLLece in New Jersey, there 
is a plot of ground about one hundred feet square, 
exceptional not only because it is the only complete one 
of its kind in the United States, but also because it could 
serve as a type of botanical index to the twenty-one 
plays of Shakespeare in which he makes symbolic refer- 
ence to flowers. It is sectioned off into parts named 
according to a play, and planted in each are the flowers 
specifically mentioned in that particular play. Along 
these beds of flowers posters are placed showing the 
lines from Shakespeare which identify not only the 
flowers but also the characters to which he refers. 


Each Flower Speaks Its Own Language 


For instance, in the plot named A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream we find Diana’s buds or what is known ordi- 
narily as wormwood, and Love-in-idleness, or Cupid’s 
flower; the wormwood causes a deep sleep from which 
when one awakens he falls in love with the first person 
in sight; the other counteracts the former, and restores 
the individual to normalcy. Again, in the section named 
Hamlet, there are rosemary, fennel, rue, daisies, pansies, 
and columbine. Each is used in the play significantly, 
in that every one speaks its own language with reference 
to the character receiving it. Ophelia, symbolizing her 
sorrow, keeps the rue; fennel and columbine, tokens of 
treachery, are given to the king, and so on. 


Silent, Interesting Incentive to Study 


Nearly all the plays, the characters typified by flow- 
ers, and the lines referring to those characters are plac- 
arded in this way in that garden. Thus the language of 
flowers, and the use which the poet had in mind for 
them—a thing very often unfamiliar to the ordinary 
person—is revealed quite cleverly in this plot of ground. 
This to my mind is a silent yet most interesting incen- 
tive to a study of Shakespeare’s plays; and while the 
college does not presume to teach literature after this 
fashion only, one could most certainly feel that this gar- 
den isa vital challenge to student interest in the Bard of 
Avon, even in the absence of the living voice. 

But what about the teaching of Shakespeare, without 
a garden, without flowers, without anything but an over- 
flow of a disinterested, inert, thirty or more, in the usual 
“two-by-four classroom” ? 


Student-Interest Can Be Captured 


After a number of years of “trial and error” I believe 
it can be fairly well done even in high school, where 
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youth is bubbling over with love of life and its realities, 
If, after several days of, let us say, Macbeth, with such 
a group of life-loving youngsters, Shakespeare is for 
them only one of those tasks that must be tolerated until 
an é¢xamination is over, then, from my own experience, 
I conclude that in the majority of cases the teacher- 
attitude is not yet buoyant with enthusiasm for the play, 
therefore student-interest is at a low ebb, but it can be 
captured, of course at some cost. 

It is true that an appreciative literary attitude comes 
primarily from the home where the fountains of literary 
lore flow from father to son. Indeed from such sur- 
roundings come children who sometimes surprise their 
instructors with snatches of song or speech learned in 
very early years from literary-loving parents. How- 
ever, the great differences found in the innate literary 
niceties of students as a whole, aggravate very much the 
problem of creating interest in the works of Shake- 
speare. Yet, I believe that teacher-enthusiasm works 
for good in this regard. Of course it must be taken 
for granted that evident mastery of the subject is always 
a source of inspiration to students no matter what grade 
level ; and since youth is usually given to a type of hero- 
worship, since it is brimful of love for life and its reali- 
ties, it-is within the teacher’s power to secure student- 
interest. This can be done by instigating talks of dis- 
cussions into which are patterned pictures of Shake- 
speare’s time, his theatre, or his lack.of it, his London, 
his contemporaries, his religion, his occupation as a 
youth, his “baby sitting” with horses. 


Oral Imaginative Orations 


I think boys and girls would be entranced with oral 
imaginative orations in their own style of those actually 
delivered by Shakespeare over the body of a rooster, 
a hog, or a calf, recently butchered by him in his humble 
attempts to earn a livelihood. No matter how much 
research this method might entail it would well repay 
in student-interest. They might be told also that such 
simple methods of self-amusement gave birth in his soul 
to the seed of master-oratory delivered later over the 
dead body of a Julius Caesar, or a Mark Anthony. 


In Accord with Teachings of Church 


It might do service too if students were brought face 
to face with this fact—that Shakespeare in all his works 
was ever in accord with the teachings of the Catholic 
Church, of which he was a member, according to a re- 
cent publication by Sheed and Ward. From this book 
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one point of proof might be especially interesting. The 
author has learned through deep research that the poet 
went to the greatest trouble to secure a priest to perform 
his marriage ceremony. Children will readily see that 
were he a Protestant he would never have done that, es- 
pecially in those days of persecution. At that time also 
it would have been very profitable for Shakespeare had 
he used the practice much in vogue then of “taunt and 
prejudice” against the ancient Faith from which his 
sovereign apostatized, but he chose to remain faithful 
to the Church to which his mother belonged. His re- 
ligion, a moot question for centuries, forced him in the 
face of opposition, to champion the cause of Catherine 
of Aragon the outraged queen of Henry the Eighth re- 
garding the sacramental vows of marriage; and he 
availed himself of the great opportunity, with a pen 
mightier than Henry’s sword. 

Bit by Bit 

Children love to hear stories, and time would be quite 
profitably spent in relating such facts, for children usu- 
ally seek realities, which after all are the big. things in 
life for all of us. Students could be led to see that out 
of the very center of life’s actualities the poet has given 
to the world, as long as life shall last, some of the great- 
est sermons ever traced by the pen of man. However the 
skillful teacher will know just how and when to present 
these, for pupils are not so fascinated by what they term 
“preachy stuff.” They can take it bit by bit as it is re- 
leased gradually in Shakespeare’s works. 

He lays bare to the students the joyful and sorrowful 
mysteries of human life; he goes farther and gives to 
them the rather awful privilege, comparable somewhat 
to that of the priest in the confessional, of looking down 
into the soul of each character, and passing judgment on 
that individual, as he speaks or acts before them on the 
printed page. There is hardly any circumstance of 
human happiness or despair omitted from Shakespeare’s 
characters. 


Master of Many Aids 


It is to be understood of course that all this work is 
guided by the teacher who to be successful must be 
master of many aids. Indeed she must ever be conscious 
that unless the ideals of glorious manhood and woman- 
hood are exalted daily before her class, no flowers will 
ever bloom for youth in that garden of Shakespeare, at 
least perennials will not. She will acknowledge also that 
it matters little if every student does not understand or 
appreciate all that the play presents. What should matter 
is that each student gain sufficient character-training 
that he be able in the years ahead to sift the wheat from 
the chaff, the gold from the dross; that he be able to in- 
ject into his very being and consciousness the full mean- 
ing of a line such as this, “I dare do all that may become 
aman, who dares do more is none.” 


Causes and Effects in Character-Building 


Children can get along quite well in life without 
knowing figures of speech but they will ever need to 
recognize causes and effects in character-building and 
character-decline ; they will forever need to realize fully 
the power of woman for good or for evil, and certainly 
Lady Macbeth exemplifies this power remarkably well ; 
they will ever need to perceive in word or in act, viola- 
tions of the eternal laws of God; they will always need 
to compass in life such situations as exemplified in the 
line, “Look like the innocent flower, but be the serpent 
under it,” or, “Things bad begun make strong them- 
selves by ill,” and the hundreds of other situations like 
these met with in ordinary life. This should be one of 
the great aims of drama teaching. 


Treasure-Hunt in Macbeth 


A teacher of Shakespeare has within her reach the 
great opportunity of sandwiching between the lines, un- 
obrusively of course, much ethical training. Children 
might be asked to treasure-hunt in Macbeth for lines 
exhibiting violations of the Commandments, though the 
poet may have given those lines in paradox. 

Little may be said here of the time spent in prelim- 
inaries to the actual assignments, except that they be 
brief, yet charged to the brim with teacher-enthusiasm. 
It is her duty to be involved in all the early reading of 
the play though the children should be allowed to imper- 
sonate much of the work as the play advances; but the 
instructor ought to remember that no amount of literary 
equipment can ever compensate for her inability to read 
beautifully. Students are usually entraced by good read- 
ing ; they expect it; and good reading touches on voice, 
sincerity, and sympathy. 


A-V Aids Are Actual Necessity 


Audio-visual aids—an actual necessity in this age of 
T.V.—should be available to the teacher of Shakes- 
peare, and possibly can be within her reach if sufficient 
requests are made to educational publishing companies ; 
or better still if she entrusts her needs in this particular 
field to CAVE. However in the absence of these aids, 
Maurice Evans’ eight or ten records on Macbeth are still 
on the market; and in my own experience have served 
as a delightful climax to the whole play. 

Thus the demands placed on the teacher of Shakes- 
peare are great, yet she will be richly compensated if 
her students are awakened to an appreciation of the pro- 
found Christian teaching exhibited in his works; and if’ 
they be able to make it a reality for life in their regard, 
then Macbeth or any other play as a study will not be 
wasted time ; it will produce for them, even throughout 
a life-time, some very beautiful perennials—without a 
garden. 


Teacher to Teacher—In Brief 


INTRODUCING THE CONNORS: 
Politeness in Correspondence 


By Sister Marie Angela, 1.H.M., St. Francis de 
Sales H. S., Detroit 38, Michigan 


“A LETTER FOR YOU, MARY ANN,” announced Frank 
as he brought in the mail one bright April afternoon. 

“Thank you, Frank. Oh! It’s from Green City. 
That’s where the Gordons live now. It must be from 
Dorothy. I have been hoping to hear from her since 
she moved away.” 

Mary Ann settled herself to enjoy Dorothy’s letter, 
but soon jumped up and ran to the kitchen. 

“Mother! Frank! Here is something! It’s for you, 
too Frank. Please say ‘Yes,’ Mother!” 

“*Ves’ to what, Mary Ann?” Mother put down the 
magazine which she and Frank had just been 
admiring. 


Letter from Dorothy 
“May I read Dorothy’s letter? Come, Frank, you 
may look on.” 
325 Maple Drive 
Green City, Michigan 
April 9, 1954 

Dear Mary Ann, 

Our new home near the lake is so delightful I can- 
not begin to describe it in a letter. So, better still, 
Mother has said that I may invite you and Frank to 
come for a week-end visit to see it for yourself. My 
cousin, John Lawrence, will be visiting us soon and 
I should like both of you to meet him. Can you come 
on the five o’clock bus on Friday April 18? It is a two- 
hour trip so I will meet you here at the bus station at 
seven o'clock. Father said he will drive you home late 
Sunday afternoon. Will you please let us know if you 
can come? 

Affectionately yours, 
Dorothy Gordon 
. “That-surely is something,” admitted Frank enthusi- 
astically as Mary Ann finished reading. “A week-end 
visit, and a brand new friend to get acquainted with! It 
was great of Dorothy to think of inviting me as well as 
Mary Ann.” 

“You are going to say we may go, aren’t you, Mother, 

please ?” pleaded Mary Ann. 


Visit Will Renew Friendship 


“IT see no reason why you should not go,” replied 


Mother. “The Gordons were always cordial friends and 
good neighbors when they lived here, and a visit will 
renew and strengthen that friendship. They are the 
kind of people I am proud to have my children know, 
because they are good, friendly, and cultured. Be sure 
to brush up on your visiting etiquette before you go, 
so that you will be courteous and thoughtful guests.” 

“Let’s pretend that we are visiting here,” suggested 
Frank. “Then our company manners will seem natural 
when we go away.” 

“A splendid idea,” approved Mother. “Home is the 
best place for courtesy always, isn’t it? 

“Mother, this letter tells quite plainly what sort of 
girl Dorothy Gordon is, don’t you think?” asked Mary 
Ann who had been rereading the letter. 


Letter Tells Much About Writer 


“It certainly does, Mary Ann. Any letter tells a great 
deal about the writer.” 

“It is a well-written letter,” agreed Frank, who now 
took a better look at it. “It is neatly written in ink, 
correct, and cheerful. It gives us all the information 
necessary to make plans too. I hope Mary Ann is going 
to write a neat, correct, cheerful, and definite answer 
to tell Dorothy that we are going for that week-end 
visit. How about it, Mother?” 

x * * 

“T have made a discovery,” announced Frank one 
Monday evening later in April. 

“Yes?” asked his father. “Just what have you dis- 
covered ?” 

“I have discovered that the best part of going away, 
even for an exciting week-end visit, is being so glad to 
get home again.” 

“Which only goes to prove—” began Father. 

. that home is the best place, after all,” finished 
Mary Ann. 


Social Duty Follows Visit 


“Now that we are all so satisfied on that point,” sug- 
gested Mother, “let’s not forget that there is a little 
social duty to follow that exciting week end.” 

“You mean a letter to the Gordon’s don’t you, 
Mother ?” asked Mary Ann. 

Frank groaned. “I’m not so sure that I’m glad to get 
home, after all!” 

Father laughed. “You don’t care for letter writing, 
do you, Son? I didn’t either, when I was your age, but 
I found out that the best way to get over that feeling 
is to write letters.” 
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“Do | have to? Can’t Mary Ann do it for both of us? 
She’s good at writing.” 

“There will come a time, my boy, when you will have 
to write your own letters; so you will be glad if you 
have had some practice, even though you are fortunate 
to have a kind, willing sister to do it for you now.” 

“*The world has weary hearts that we can bless and 
cheer; if correspondence is polite, it brightens all the 
year,’”’ quoted Mary Ann. 

“Why not a compromise?” suggested Mother. “Mary 
Ann might write the thank-you letter to Mrs. Gordon, 
and perhaps Frank wouldn’t mind writing a short letter 
to John Lawrence, the boy you've been talking about so 
much since your return.” 


letter Same as Talking to a Person 


“That’s a good idea, Mother,” Frank agreed, brighten- 
ing up a bit. “Maybe it wouldn’t be so hard to write to 
John. But I’ve never written a real letter to send away. 
What does one say in a letter?” 

“Just what you would say to John if you were talk- 
ing to him,” answered Father. “You two must have 
had a number of common interests to become such good 
friends in so short a time.” 

“You mean I could write about baseball, and model 
airplanes, and things like that, that we both like?” 

“Exactly!” smiled Father. “And don’t forget to say 
something about the fine times you had together during 
that exciting week-end visit to the Gordons.” 

“That doesn’t sound half bad,” agreed Frank in a 
relieved tone. 


Trial Letter, First 

“It isn’t. Try it and see. You might write a trial 
letter on your ordinary school paper, then look it over 
carefully to see that it is correct before you copy it in 
ink on good letter paper.” 

Both the children wrote busily for some time. Mary 
Ann was the first to announce, “Finished!” 

“May I read it?” begged Frank. “I’m stuck. I don’t 
know just how to finish.” 

“Surely. Maybe mine will give you an idea for that 
ending.” 

Here is the letter Frank read: 


1228 Park Avenue 

Detroit 4, Michigan 

April 23, 1954 
Dear Mrs. Gordon, 

Frank and I have not stopped talking about the 
wonderful week-end visit to your home. We shall never 
forget that trip to the lake on Sunday. It was so kind 
of you and Mr. Gordon to think of taking us. 

Please give our greetings to Dorothy and Mr. Gordon, 
and distribute our thanks for all the good times we 
had. Thank you, too, for bringing us home yesterday. 
We certainly enjoyed every minute of our visit. 

Gratefully yours, 
Mary Ann Connors 
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“Sounds fine to me. Yes, I believe I can finish mine 


” 


now. 


Frank Hopes for Answer 


Mary Ann started her homework while Frank care- 
fully finished, checked, and copied his letter. 

“T hope John will answer this,” he said as he signed 
his name. 

“Why?” asked Mary Ann mischievously. 

“So that I can have the pleasure of writing my second 
letter,” answered Frank, as he sealed and stamped his 
first letter. 


Problems for Discussion 


1. On what occasions should letters be written? 

2. What kind of letters do you like to receive? 

3. How does a letter show the character of the writer? 
4. Do you know the correct opening and ending for 
a business letter? 

Why is it a good thing to be able to write a correct 
business letter ? 


wn 


Things a Polite Person Will Remember 

t. Use black or dark blue ink in writing letters, cards, 
‘ and invitations. 

2. Use plain white stationery without lines. 

Write legibly, and avoid blots, finger marks and 

erasures. 

A letter should be written in reply to an invitation, 

on receiving a gift, and after returning from a visit. 

6. Letters should be answered promptly. 


~ 
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My Practice 

1. I will practice courtesy in all writing. 

2. I will remember that my letters and my school 
papers tell others what I am. 


Projects 


1. Tell about or read a letter you were happy to 
receive. 

2. Would you like to write a correct, neat letter or 
note for a classroom exhibit of letter writing? You 
may choose a friendly letter, an invitation, a note 
of acceptance, a thank-you letter, or a business 
letter. 

3. You may wish to dramatize the story for this unit. 


FACULTY-SPONSORED CAREER DAY 


By Anthony C. Riccio, Dept of Education, Rockhurst 
College, Kansas City 10, Missouri 

Lie PROFESSORS at other Catholic colleges, the faculty 
members of Rockhurst College have been concerned 
with the problem of “leakage.” Why is it, they wonder, 
that not even half of the Catholic students attending 
college in the country are enrolled in Catholic colleges. 
After much consideration it was the opinion of the 
administration and faculty that one of the chief causes 
for this condition was that Catholic high school students 
have been unaware of the opportunities available in 
Catholic colleges and universities. It was felt that once 
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REGIS COLLEGE FOR MEN 


(A Catholic college for men, day and resident, conducted under the auspices of members 
of the Jesuit Order, Regis College also provides a complete curriculum for both men 
and women in its Late Afternoon and Evening Divisions. The College was authorized 
to confer degrees in 1889 and was incorporated in 192I1. 





LOCATION 


Regis College is situated in Denver, Colorado, on a campus which encompasses an area 
of more than eighteen city blocks. All Communications are to be addressed to Chair- 
man of Admissions, Regis College, Denver 11, Colorado. 
















































ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATIONS 
Regis College is accredited by the North Central Association as a four-year degree- 
granting college. It is a member of the Association of American Colleges. The Col- 
lege also holds membership in the American Council on Education, the Jesuit Educa- 
ye tional Association and the National Catholic Educational Association. The Regis Col- 
lege Evening Division is also a member of the American Association of Evening Col- 
leges and Universities. 





FACULTY 
Priests of the Society of Jesus (S.J.) and lay officers of instruction. 





LIBRARY 


Contains over 60,000 volumes; selected by U.S. Government as a depository library 
for government publications ; facilities of Bibliographical Center for Research available. 








COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 
Regis has, therefore, a philosophy of education which seeks the formation of the whole 
career. Yet, it is not concerned only with what he will do in life, but also with what 
he will be. It realizes that it is much more important that he be trained to live than 
merely to earn a living. 

Regis has, therefore, a philosophy of education which seeks the formation of the whole 
man—body and soul—as a member of a family, of the American nation, and of the 
Church. Courses and activities are provided which help directly toward the fulfillment 
of these aims and toward moral and successful living. 






DEGREES 
Bachelor of Arts (open only tu students who take 16 hours of Collegiate Latin) 
Bachelor of Science (English—History—Philosophy—Sociology—Business Adminis- 
tration—Economics—Accounting ) 

Bachelor of Science (professional) in Chemistry. 

Bachelor of Science ( Biology—Chemistry—Mathematics—Commerce—F inance ) 
Bachelor of Science in Engineering (in conjunction with St. Louis University and 
Marquette University) 





CURRICULUM DIVISIONS 


I. Division of Commerce and Finance, including the departments of Accounting, 
Business Administration, Economics. 
II. Division of the Humanities, including the departments of Classical Languages 
and Literature, English Language and Literature, Modern Language and 
Literature. 7 
III. Division of Natural Science and Mathematics, including the departments 0! 
Biology, Chemistry, Mathematics, Physics. 
IV. Division of the Social Sciences, including the departments of Education, His- 
tory, Sociology. 
V. Division of Philosophy, Psychology and Theology. 
N. B. Pre-Law, Pre-Dentistry, Pre-Medicine—Pre-Engineering. 
Illustrations (counter-clockwise) : Regis debates West Point ; boarders’ room; Regis u eekly 
TV program; skiing in the Rockies; in the laboratory; intercollegiate basketball. 
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REGIS COLLEGE FOR MEN 


THE CO-CURRICULUM 


Student Personnel Services: Freshman Orientation—Health Service—Annual Retreat 
—Employment Bureau (to help pay expenses)—Placement Bureau—Student Loan 
Fund—Counselling Service—Formal and Informal Functions. 

College Societies and Clubs: Debating Society—Oratorical Society—Alpha Delta 
Gamma Iota Chapter—United States National Students Association—Alpha Kappa Psi 
Society—Biology Club—Delta Sigma—History Club—Literature Club—Rho Chi 
Sigma—Regis Orchestra—Regis Pep Band—Regis Players—Regis Variety Club— 
Sodality of the Blessed Virgin Mary—Student Council. 


Student Publications: The Brown and Gold (newspaper)—Ranger (annual). 


Athletic Program: Intercollegiate schedule in basketball, baseball, tennis, golf, skiing ; 
intramural programs in basketball, softball, touch-football, golf, tennis, volleyball, 
bowling, skiing. : 


ADMISSION: GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


New students must make application for admission to the Chairman of Admissions. 
The official Application for Admission form must be used, copies of which will be for- 
warded by the Chairman of Admissions. New students are urged to enter their appli- 
cations before June 1. All official records must be received and approved by the 
Chairman of Admissions before Sept. 1. 


ADMISSION: SCHOLASTIC REQUIREMENTS 


Freshman candidates for admission must submit fifteen acceptable units of credit by 
certificate. The following certificates may be submitted: 1) Record showing graduation 
from an approved high school. 2)Record showing graduation from a non-accredited 
high school. This latter certificate will be accepted provisionally, conditioned by sub- 
sequent work. 3)A record showing fifteen acceptable credits, even though the student 
has not been graduated, will be accepted provisionally as in 2. The fifteen credits must 
include the following subjects and units: English (3), Algebra (1), Geometry (1), 
History (1), Laboratory Science (1). 


Special Students, those who seek advanced standing must present the following creden- 
tials: 1) Record of high school units. 2) Official college transcript. 3) Evidence of 
honorable dismissal from institution last attended. Evidence of satisfactory scholarship. 
Such evidence is a C-grade average in courses taken at the first institution. 


— EXPENSES 
Tuition (per semester hour) 
Registration Fee 
Private room (per semester) 
Double room (per semester) 
Board (per semester) 


N.B. 1) Students who are unable to pay their account in full at the time of registra- 
tion may consult the Office of the Treasurer for other arrangements. 2) A Student 
Loan Fund, from which students may borrow toward paying College expenses, is avail- 
able; a slight interest charge is attached and the loan must be payed in full by a date 
arranged with the Treasurer. 3) Regis College has an Employment Bureau which will 
help students in meeting College expenses, but which allows only so many hours of 
employment as the Dean of the College will determine. 


iting, 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Regis College is able to offer a number of partial scholarships. Complete information 
on this may be sought from the Chairman of Admissions. 


Illustrations (clockwise) : Administration Building; during a special-events lecture ; College 
dance ; section of Glee Club in rehearsal; business students; part of religion program. 
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Catholic students are aware of what can be had, they 
will be inclined to take advantage of the situation. 


Unwarranted Assumptions 


The next step was to find a way to present the infor- 
mation to the students. After careful consideration, 
several possibilities were discarded. The college career 
day, for example, in which students speak to representa- 
tives of various colleges was deemed insufficient for the 
purpose, for it presupposes a great amount of knowledge 
on the part of the students. It assumes that most stu- 
dents are familiar with opportunities in certain pro- 
fessions and, further, that they have not only chosen 
their vocations but also have narrowed their choice of 
colleges to two or three. Experience has shown that 
these assumptions are unwarranted. 

We were searching for a plan whereby the senior 
boys of Greater Kansas City Catholic high schools could 
(1) learn about the conditions prevailing in certain 
vocational and professional areas and (2) become 
familiar with the educational opportunities available not 
only at Rockhurst College but at all Catholic colleges. 


Cooperation of Superintendent and Principals 


In the first week of October 1954, the Rev. Joseph 
E. Gough, S. J., dean of our college with the assistance 
of the director of public relations, sought the reaction 
of the Catholic principals in the area to a tentative plan 
aimed at achieving the goals stated in the preceding 
paragraph. Receiving favorable response, the adminis- 
tration and faculty decided to hold the first annual 
Rockhurst Career Day on October 28, 1954. The 
diocesan superintendent of schools made it possible for 
all Catholic seniors to be dismissed before noon that 
day. The boys were to come to the program at Rock- 
hurst, and the girls were to go to the College of St. 
Theresa, where a similar program was being sponsored. 


Four Questions Singled Out 


A week before the program, students who had ex- 
pressed an interest received letters informing them in 
some detail of the nature of the proposed program. They 
were told that the program would center on what were 
generally considered the four most difficult questions 
facing high school students: (1) Shall I plan on going 
to college? (2) What field should I enter? (3) What 
are the requirements and opportunities in this field? 
(4) Which college or university can do the most for 
me? Students were asked to consider these problems 
so that they could bring their difficulties to the attention 
of the faculty counsellors who would be available at 
the college. 

More than 400 students arrived at the college on 
the afternoon of October 28. They were received by 
card-identified graduates of the participating high 
schools, who gave each student an envelope which con- 
tained a list of Catholic colleges and universities for 
men in the United States, a representative list of col- 
leges offering specialized and professional fields of 
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study (the list showed, for example, that it is possible 
to study architecture at Catholic University, Detroit, 
and Notre Dame), two leaflets on Rockhurst College, 
and some blank paper for use in making notes. Guides 
then escorted students to the auditorium, where the first 
part of the program was to take place. 


Two Addresses, Counsellors Introduced 


The students were welcomed to the college by the 
Very Rev. Maurice Van Ackeren, S.J., president, who 
spoke briefly on the function of Catholic education in 
the world today. The chairman of the department of 
classical languages then gave an address on the advan- 
tages of attending a Catholic college. He stressed 
particularly the point that Catholic colleges afford 
students the opportunity to “hobnob” with men who in 
addition to academic excellence hold certain moral con- 
victions. The importance of a Christian atmosphere on 
the campus was noted. 

Faculty members who were to serve as vocational 
counsellors were introduced to the students, who were 
asked to attend any one of a number of conferences 
in which a specific occupational area was to be discussed. 
Students could select from the following areas : account- 
ing, biology, business, chemistry, coaching, dentistry, 
economics, engineering, English, history, industrial 
relations, journalism, languages, law, mathematics, 
medicine, philosophy, physics, the priesthood, teaching, 
and sociology. 


Students’ Questions Mature 


The conferences consisted of a brief talk by a faculty 
counsellor on the educational and personnel require- 
ments of a given field and the opportunities available 
at present and in the forseeable future in that area. 
The conference on teaching might serve as a case in 
point. The instructor in charge of this conference 
explained the meaning of certification to interested 
students. He cited statistics to demonstrate the teacher 
shortage and the range of teacher salaries in the dif- 
ferent sections of the country. He also touched upon 
the psychic income—the pleasure to be gained from 
working with youth—which the teaching profession 
provides. Students were then given an opportunity to 
ask questions, which generally proved to be of a very 
mature type. Did students from Catholic colleges find 
it difficult to get positions in public schools? Where 
were most Rockhurst graduates now teaching? Did 
many of our students go on to get advanced degrees? 

At the completion of the first session, the students, 
since so many of them had not formulated a definite 
preference for a single field, were encouraged to investi- 
gate another area. This proved no problem, for faculty 
members simply had to repeat the talk they had given 
in the first session to the new students who showed 
up for the second conference period. 

There were several activities possible for the re 
mainder of the afternoon. There was a coke session in 
the cafeteria, which afforded students a chance to get 
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acquainted with other students or faculty members. 
Students were free to attend a freshman-varsity scrim- 
mage in the gymnasium or simply to tour the campus. 
Critique by Participants 

A few days after the program, the director of public 
relations, attempting to determine the efficacy of the 
program, solicited the opinion of the faculty members 
and students who had participated. Criticisms from the 
students were varied. Most, however, felt that the 
program could have been more practical. To the four 
questions posed in the beginning of the article, some 
students believed that a fifth should be added, namely, 
“Should I go to college before or after I enter the 
service?’ This they thought was a problem that every 
high school senior has to face. Other comments revealed 
the informative value of the sessions. Said one student, 
“I didn’t know that so many Catholic colleges are co- 
educational.”” Said another, “I didn’t know that so 
many Catholic colleges offer opportunities in music.” 


Cost Comparisons Suggested 


Another group of students stated that the orientation 
talks were too long. Others declared that one of the 
two introductory talks should have dealt with the costs 
involved in getting an education at a local school and 
the costs involved in going away to school. Faculty 
criticism generally centered on the idea that the intro- 
ductory talks should be governed by the attention span 
of students. All were surprised by the number and 
maturity of the students’ questions. 

The program also gave the sponsoring institution an 
opportunity to notice trends in the interests of high 
school students. Of the more than 400 students who 
attended the program, approximately 100 expressed an 
interest in engineering. Next in appeal were business 
administration and accounting, followed by medicine. 
A surprisingly large number of boys expressed an inter- 
est in coaching. 

In a word, the general evaluation rendered was that 
the program, although rough in spots, was well worth 
repeating next year. 


Lay Teachers Fill the Gap 


(Continued from page 477) 


that they are experts in their dealings with children.” 
The title chosen for this article might give the idea 
that the Congregation to which the writer belongs does 
not bemoan the dearth of religious vocations among our 
young girls. Certainly we do; we are as worried as any- 
one else in these days, but we also have a legacy to live 
up to. Our revered and saintly founder, the Reverend 
Charles Nerinck, shortly before leaving Kentucky for 
what he termed his “second exile,” reminded the Sisters 
of the necessity for dependence on Divine Providence ; he 
phrased his injunction in this manner, “Never forsake 
Providence and Providence will never forsake you.” It 
is quite apparent that this loving Providence has in these 
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times shown Itself to us in that strong urging of our 
Bishops to “Share-the-Sisters” and we trust that by 
making strenuous effort to do just that, the dear Lord 
and His Immaculate Mother will guide souls to Lor- 
etto’s door who in turn will share and be shared in the 
great work of the teaching apostolate. 


Atlantic City Welcomes NCEA 


(Continued from page 468) 


Guidance Clinic in the Prevention of Juvenile Delin- 
quency,” by the Rev. Stephen Gerencser, S.P., Ph.D., 
of Catholic Charities, Buffalo; ‘Teaching Children to 
Conform to the Rules of Society,’ by Mr. J. Francis 
Finnegan, director of Youth Services Committee, Phila- 
delphia. 

The second section, in Room B, will present a panel 
on “Residential and Day School Problems,” with the 
Rev. John B. McDowell, Ph.D., assistant superintendent 
of Catholic Schools, Pittsburgh, as chairman. The 
panelists are: Sister Vincent Marie, M.S.B.T., Phila- 
delphia; the Rev. Paul M. Lackner, Pittsburgh; the 
Rev. Stephen Landherr, Philadelphia; the Rev. Thomas 
Cribben, Brooklyn; Brother Doonan, C.F.A., Chicago; 
and Sister Joan Marie, O.S.F., Palos Park, III. 

The third of these sectional meetings, in Room 14, 
takes up the subject “The Motor Handicapped and the 
Mentally Retarded Child.” Four papers will be read 
and summarized: “The Techniques for Training the 
Multiple and Severely Handicapped Non-educable Child 
of Nursery and Kindergarten School Age,” by Miss 
Mary T. Draffen, Society for Crippled Children, Wash- 
ington; “The Psychological Basis for the Training of 
the Multiple and Severely Handicapped Non-educable 
Child,” by Mrs. T. Forest St. Hilaire, Soc‘ety for Crip- 
pled Children, Washington; ‘Vocational Guidance of 
the Handicapped,” by Sister Teresa Gertrude, O.S.B., ° 
Ph.D., Seton Hall University; “Meeting the Educa- 
tional Problems of the Cerebral Palsied Child,” by Miss 
Kathryn C. Colton, Child Guidance Clinic, Jersey City. 

The rich program of the special education department 
presents four sessions on Thursday, in which a number 
of experienced teachers and experts in the field of spe- 
cial education take part. These sessions give special 
attention to the mentally retarded, to special education 
in our parochial day schools, and to the re-education of 
the delinquent or socially maladjusted girl. A final ses- 
sion on Friday morning has as its theme, “The Emo- 
tionally Disturbed Child.” Space limitations preclude 
even the listing of the papers and panels. 

Other organizations meeting in conjunction with the 
fifty-second annual NCEA convention include the Cath- 
olic Audio-Visual Educators (CAVE), Catholic Busi- 
ness Education Association, Seminary Committee of 
the National Center of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, Carmelite Educational Conference, and 
Catholic Architects and Representatives of Diocesan 
Building Committees. (Continued on page 513) 
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REGIS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(A Catholic college for women, day and resident, conducted by the Congregation of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph of the Archdiocese of Boston. Incorporated under the laws of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Regis College for Women was formally opened in 
September, 1927, empowered to grant the degrees ordinarily conferred by colleges 
in Massachusetts. ) 


LOCATION 


Regis College is situated on a 170-acre campus in rural Weston, Massachusetts, within 
easy access of the city of Boston. Communications should be addressed to The 
Registrar, Regis College, Wellesley Street, Weston 93, Massachusetts. 


ACCREDITATIONS AND AFFILIATIONS 
Regis College is affiliated with the Catholic University of America and is accredited 
by the New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. It is accredited 
by the National Catholic Educational Association and the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York. It holds membership in the American Council 
on Education, the Association of American Colleges, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the College Entrance Examination Board and the National Commission on 
Accreditation. 
































COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 


Regis College seeks to provide a Catholic liberal education for young women. Such 
an education, to be what it professes, must hold to the Catholic tradition; it must be 
geared to the condition of living in which the student finds herself; it must be 
distinctly womanly; it must satisfy the needs of her leisure as well as of her career. 
Through this type of training the purpose of Regis College is to assist each young 
woman to develop her finest potentialities according to her capacity. 

College life is not merely a period of apprenticeship for living, but is actually a part 
of life itself. Regis College provides the instruments by which the student learns in 
application the principles of a well-rounded, Catholic, cultured life. The curriculum is 
planned to give breadth and depth of knowledge; the extra-curricular offerings 
acknowledge that, while the main interest is intellectual, the student must be given 
opportunity for experience in religious and civic responsibility. 








FACULTY 


Members of the Congregation of the Sisters of St. Joseph of Boston (C.S.J.), priests, 
lay men and lay women. 






LIBRARY 
200,000 volume capacity, (50,000 volumes (capacity 200,000), 305 current periodicals. 


DEGREES 
Bachelor of Arts ( Biology—Business—Chemistry—Economics—English—French— 
History—Home Economics—Latin—Mathematics—Psychology—Sociology—Spanish). 
CURRICULUM DIVISIONS 


Division of Arts, including the departments of Music, Art, Speech and Drama, 
Physical Education. 
















: 


Division of Language and Literature, including the departments of Classics, Latin, 
Greek, English, French, German, Italian, Russian, Spanish. 








Division of Natural Science, including the departments of Biology, Chemistry, 
Mathematics, Physics, Psychology. . 


Division of Philosophy and Theology. 


Division of Social Science, including the departments of Business, Economics, Educa- 
tion, History, Home Economics, Library Science, Political Science, Sociology. 






Illustrations (counter-clockwise): student editors; aerial view of section of campus; 
Dramatic Society members; college chapel; home economics class; facing Regis Hall 
which houses art and music studios. 
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REGIS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


THE CO-CURRICULUM 


Student Personnel Services: Specially organized Appointment (Placement) Bureau— 
Individualized Guidance Services—Health Services—Formal and Informal Functions. 
College Societies and Clubs: Student Council—Student Association of Regis College— 
The Art Club—The Dramatic Club—The International Relations Club—The Mission 
Club—The Regis Glee Club—Sigma Tau Phi—The Writers’ Club—The Ethelon 
Club—The Home Economics Club—Lambda Tau Phi—The Leo XIII Historical 
Society—Litterati—The Louis Pasteur Club—The Mathematical Club—The Modern 
Language Club—Nu Beta—Regis Chemical Society (Student Affiliate Chapter of 
the American Chemical Society)—The Secretarial Science Club—Six honor societies. 
Student Publications: The Herald (newspaper)—Hemetera (literary quarterly) —The 
Mount Regis (annual). 

Athletic Program: The Athletic Association—Physical education required of all Fresh- 
men and sophomores—field hockey—volley ball—basketball—archery—tennis—soft- 
ball. Athletic program designed for future teachers. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS: GENERAL 


Before any action can be taken by the Board of Admissions, the following must be 
filed with the Office of the Registrar. 1) Personal application. 2) Official transcript 
of secondary school record. 3) Statements regarding applicant’s character, personality, 
fitness for college work. 4) Health record prepared by family physician and a 
certificate of vaccination. 5) Report of the Scholastic Aptitude Test from the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS: SCHOLASTIC 


An applicant for admission to the Freshman class of Regis College must meet the 
following scholastic requirements: 1) She must have graduated in the upper half 
of her class from a secondary school accredited at least by the State Department. 
2) Her secondary school program must consist of fifteen units distributed as follows: 
English (3) ; foreign language, 2 in the same language; algebra (1); plane geometry 
(1); electives (8). Of the elective units at least 6 must be chosen in the fields of 
English, foreign language, mathematics, natural sciences or social science. Not more 
than 2 units of vocational subjects may be offered. Latin is strongly urged. 3) She 
must have attained a satisfactory score in the Scholastic Aptitude Test, Program I, 
given by the College Entrance Examination Board. The test may be taken on any 
one of the dates on which it is offered by the Board. (Address all correspondence 
concerning the Scholastic Aptitude Test to the College Entrance Examination Board, 
P.O. Box 592, Princeton, N. J., or P.O. Box 9806, Los Feliz Station, Los Angeles 
27. California.) 4) Foreign students may take a psychological test given by Regis 
College in place of the Scholastic Aptitude Test. Applications from foreign students 
should be accompanied by a letter stating reasons for wishing to study in the United 
States, and some evidence that their ability to use English is sufficient. 

Advance standing applicants must present 1) An official transcript of her secondary 
school record; 2) An official transcript of her college record with a statement of 
honorable dismissal; 3) A catalogue of the college or university attended, marked 
to indicate the courses pursued there. 4) A certificate of health and good moral 
character. 5) Candidates for advanced standing who have not taken the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test in the senior year of secondary school will be required to take the 
College Transfer Tests. 


EXPENSES FOR THE YEAR 

Tuition and fees 

Board 

Residence 200.00—$350.00 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Eighteen full and partial scholarships are awarded by Regis College annually. For 
information on these scholarships, communications are to be addressed to Chairman, 
Committee on Scholarships by January 15. 





Illustrations (clockwise): Glee Club officers; Science Building; in the laboratory; Prom 
Queen and her court; library activity; Father-Daughter Day. 
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We and Our Children. By Mary 
Reed Newland (P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, New York, 1954; pages 
271; price $3.50). 


Religious teachers often write of 
methods of leading the little ones to 
Christ. When a mother of seven 
tells how she has been successful, 
we have a rather new approach to 
an old problem. With the down-to- 
earth theology of someone who 
loves and lives her faith, Mary 
Reed Newland in her recent book, 
We and Our Children, gives valu- 
able helps not only for teachers but 
also for parents and all who are re- 
sponsible for the formation of 
Christian character. A _ parent- 
teacher association would profit 
greatly by the perusal and the dis- 
cussion of each valuable chapter. 

The author offers practical sug- 
gestions for time of work and time 
of play. Assisting at Mass and re- 
ceiving the sacraments are subjects 
which are treated, not with the cold 
objectivity of the erudite theologian, 
but with warm understanding of a 
mother who has experienced the 
thrill of having her little ones re- 
ceive the Sacrament of Baptism, 
and who has seven times over pre- 
pared the holy innocents to make 
their first confession and reccive 
their First Holy Communion. 

Theologians tell us that God 
dwells within us. When Mrs. New- 
land stops in the midst of the hum- 
drum household duties and says to 
her little helpers: “Let’s be still for 
a minute and think of the Holy 
Trinity in our souls, and let us love 
God very much,” we know she is 
expressing the same profound truth 
in simple language. When the 
youngster replies by saying: “Holy 
Trinity, living in my soul, I love 
You very much. Please help me to 
love you more,” then we know it is 
possible to translate the principles 
of the interior life to fit into a 
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child’s vocabulary in order to mold 
him in Christian living. Mary Reed 
Newland does just that as only a 
mother can. MOTHER FRANCIS 
Recis Conwe.t, O.S.U. 


Teaching Every Child to Read. By 
Kathleen Hester (Harper and 
Brothers, pages xi, 416; price 
$4.00). 


The author’s wide and practical 
experience in a variety of reading 
fields has enabled her to produce 
this unusual book, the theme of 
which is ‘to help each child develop 
to the limit of his ability.” Most of 
the basic problems underlying the 
total reading process are presented 
in a style that is simple and direct. 

Typical of the practical values of 
the book are (1) the brief interpre- 
tations of present-day philosophy of 
reading instruction which serve as 
an introduction to each of the five 
parts of the book; (2) the excellent 
summaries of the discussions; (3) 
the numerous examples of children 
whose unhappy reading experiences 
demonstrate violations of accepted 
theories dealing with pupil growth 
in and through reading. These care- 
fully selected cases of children with 
real problems provide interesting 
previews which make this book not 
only a must for pre-service teachers, 
but also a kind of first aid kit from 
which in-service teachers may be 
guided in diagnosing and setting up 
remedial techniques for children 
with reading problems. 


Dr. Hester looks at the various 
phases of reading from the view- 
point of the teacher. The subject, 
the pupil, the program, the im- 
provement of instruction, and the 
appraisal of the process are analyzed 
interestingly with an understanding 
of the professional needs of the 
teacher. 


Part One of the book is especially 
important. The author defines pres- 





ent-day objectives of reading in- 
struction in the United States and 
discusses the development of cur 
rent trends. Maturity and the role 
it plays in learning to read are 
treated extensively in Part Two, 
Stimulating suggestions for planning 
a reading program that brings suc- 
cess to each child regardless of indi- 
vidual differences are presented in 
Part Three. 

Administrators will welcome Part 
Four for its guidance in helping par- 
ents understand how reading con- 
tributes to the development of the 
child, and for its detailed analysis 
of modern procedures involved in 
organizing the teaching staff into a 
working unit for the improvement 
of instruction. 

It may be of interest in conclu- 
sion to state that this reviewer dif- 
fers with the author in her approach 
to developing work attack skills. 
Some studies have demonstrated the 
value of teaching the alphabet and 
the basic sounds of the letters from 
the very beginning of reading in- 
struction. Accumulating a sight vo- 
cabulary of from fifty to one hun- 
dred words as a basis for the devel- 
opment of important phonetic prin- 
ciples frequently is a difficult and 
sometimes an impossible task for 
children with poor memorial ability. 
Insecurity and a feeling of frustra- 
tion develop early because of the 
failure these children experience 
when attempting to recall from 
configuration and contextual clues 
words they have previously learned. 
Habits of guessing and of depend- 
ence on others are less likely to be 
formed when children are taught 
the alphabet and phonetic sounds of 


‘the letters as a basis for recognizing 


the sight words they have encoun- 
tered in their basal readers. 

All who are concerned with the 
development of children can profit 
by reading this book for in it can be 
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For Those With a Special Love of the Liturgy .. . 


The New, Thoroughly Revised 


SAINT ANDREW 
DAILY MISSAL 


— Large Edition — 
HOLY MASS 


\V Complete doctrinal, historical, and liturgical explanations (for 


example, over 3,000 words to help you live in the Lenten season 
in union with the Church.) 
\/ Comprehensive annotations on the Mass which describe the cele- 
brant’s actions and explain meaning of the prayers of the Mass. 
VV Each Proper of the Mass in the Temporal Cycle has an introduction 
which interprets the Mass of the day. 


DIVINE OFFICE 


\/ Vespers for Sundays and Feasts 

\/ Compline for Sundays and great Feasts 

\/ Morning prayers from the Office of Prime 
V/V Liturgical Hymns and Anthems 


SACRAMENTS 


\/ General introduction on the Sacraments 


\/ Doctrinal notes and ceremonies for Baptism, Penance, Confirma- 
tion, Matrimony and Extreme Unction 


With indulgenced prayers and devotions, 31 pages of Kyriale and Grego- 
rian music, larger type and new, more convenient arrangement, this 
revised, large edition is available in eight imported bindings. See them 
at your favorite Catholic book store or write for more information from: 


THE E. M. LOHMANN COMPANY 


413-415-417 SIBLEY STREET ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 
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aU the Story of Your Year 


Your Yearbook is incomplete without a Telebook re- 
cording. Be the first staff at your school to put a sound 
















































story of the year in every book. 
Now is the time to get started. You probably have a 
tape recorder at your school and people qualified to 





operate it. We furnish full instructions and sample 
scripts to help you put the story on tape. The Band, the 
Orchestra, the Glee Club, the Cheering Section, Class- 
room items, excerpts from the Play, the full wonderful 















sound story of the year. The tapes are sent to us edited 
» and recorded permanently on 45 RPM micro groove 







Y«* Extended Play RCA Telebook records. Sixteen minutes 
{Ge of exciting memorable sound to keep forever. 
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wit The record is placed in the inside front cover of each 


= book. The students will love it. 
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Let your student body share in a sound investment 
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found something of value for most 


of the questions related to reading, 


Sister Mary Louts, R.S.M. 





Electronics for Everyone : the Story 
of Electricity in Action: Teleyj- 
sion, Radio, Radar, High Fidelity, 
and other phases—What They 
Are and How They Work. By 
Monroe Upton (The Devin-Adair 
Co., 1954; pp xiv, 370; $6). 
Electronics for Everyone is the 

type of book that does not belie its 
title. Not a textbook, it serves to 
take the rank beginner behind the 
scenes of the working of electrons 
in the many intricate devices man 
has made to apply the principles so 
painstakingly discovered over the 
centuries. 

The author is thorough and very 
easy to follow, pacing his develop- 
ment of the application of principles 
so that the non-technical reader 
gains a grasp of the theory involved 
in the various devices which func- 
tion through the control of electrons. 

What sets this book apart is that 
the author humanizes what other- 
wise could be a cut-and-dry scien- 
tific presentation. That is, he traces 
the many discoveries in electricity 
that have led to the present advance- 
ment of the science of electronics 
by means of brief biographical 
vignettes of the men who made dis- 
coveries that cumulatively permit of 
their application to our needs. In 
this respect, the book could well be 
recommended by teachers to pupils 
who show a bent for tinkering with 
electronic gadgets prior to their 
studying and working with a book 
like Understanding Radio, 2nd ed., 
which calls for the application of 
the principles in circuitry. 

It is refreshing to have the author 
quote from the Summa Theologica 
of St. Thomas Aquinas when dis- 
cussing radio waves and the wave 
theory. 

The general reader will be de- 
lighted with the author’s mastery 
not only of his subject but also of 
the difficult art of exposition. This is 
no little helped by apt and at times 
humorous similes. He will also ap- 


preciate parenthetical page refer- 


ences back to some principle which 
the reader had best review for a 
better understanding of its use with 
others, for in a given apparatus 
many are put to use simultaneously 


P. J. Lino. 
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By Rev. George V. 


The Problem 


a 2oth Century is a far cry from the 5th, but the 
magic of Merlin then has been applied to the magic 
of movies now. When one thinks of making a docu- 
mentary film today, he can calculate it will cost approxi- 
mately $1000 a minute. Yet many schools, for many 
reasons—including audio-visual instruction, publicity, 
fund raising—have considered the prospect only to re- 
ject it because of the exorbitant price. With little or no 
experience in movie-making, they have approached a 
professional concern, and discovered a new world. 
Where the ordinary high school or college administrator 
thinks in terms of hundreds of dollars, movie-making 
magnates toss off terms of thousands. Is then the 
making of movies, for whatever good reason, out of 
the question for a Catholic school or parish? 


The Solution 

Movies are financially practical, if thinking is orien- 
tated in the right direction. Right thinking and planning 
is the “Merlin” that can make movies reasonably, indeed 
for less than $20 per minute! The editors of THE 
CatHotic Epucator have requested a description of 
how it can be done. Perhaps the best way is to describe 
how it actually was done, and those interested can make 
their own practical adaptations. 


The Plan 


Two years ago the idea was conceived of making a 
documentary film on the life of a New England Jesuit. 
Too many Catholics have not a clear idea of the raison 
détre of religious orders; few know the scope of their 
endeavors. Even relatives of Religious are largely un- 
aware of what constitutes life and education in a reli- 
gious seminary. So, for purposes of adult education 
and to provide prospective aspirants to the religious life 
with an over-all view of that life, Jesuit superiors 
granted permission to begin the moving-picture. 

The plan was to describe faithfully the fifteen-year 
educational and religious training of a Jesuit, with one 
sequence showing the work of the Brothers and ancther 
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MERLIN IN THE MOVIES 


McCabe, , Ph.D., 


lied 


Weston College, Weston, Massachusetts 


depicting the priest teaching in high school or at Boston 
College, Holy Cross, or Fairfield University; as a 
chaplain in a hospital or with the Armed Forces; in 
preaching and administering the sacraments ; in writing 
and in scientific experimentation ; in radio and television 
work ; and on the foreign missions. 

The documentary would begin at Shadowbrook in 
Lenox, Massachusetts. The two years of Noviceship, 
the profession of vows, and the two succeeding years 
of the Juniorate with its emphasis on humanistic educa- 
tion would be portrayed. Then to Weston College for 
the three year period in the study of philosophy and 
science. The teaching status for the following three 
years would show Boston College High School; 
Cheverus in Portland, Maine; Cranwell in Lenox; and 
Fairfield in Connecticut ; and if sent on — Missions, 
then St. George’s in Kingston, B.W.I.; St. Joseph’s 
College at Beirut in Lebanon; and Bagdad Collere in’ 
Iraq. Then back to Weston to describe the three years 
of sacred theology, ordination to the priesthood, the’ 
following year of theology study, capped by the year of 
tertianship at St. Robert’s Hall in Pomfret, Connec- 
ticut. 


Planning conference precedes filming “The Mission of a Jesuit.” 
Rev. George V. 
; and Joseph B. Pomeroy, SJ., A.B. 


(Left to right) Donald J. Plocke, S.J., B.S.; 
McCabe, S.J., Ph.D 
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SCIENCE Mr. George Keefe, lay cameraman who photographed the Ameri- 


can scenes in the film, adjusts his Bolex before taking off to 
shoot the Weston College campus from the air. 


MUSIC 


Implementing The Plan 


bab Since no camera or lights were at hand, the filming 


was contingent on finding someone willing and able to 
contribute both equipment and services. The making 
of 16mm. movies is so widespread a hobby today that 
this is not the insurmountable problem it may at first 
seem. From several possibilities, we accepted the offer 
of Mr. George Keefe, some of whose excellent work 
we had seen before. He used a standard Bolex H-16 
with wide-angle, normal, and telescopic lenses. The 
lighting in general was handled by using reflector photo- 
flood lamps with built-in reflectors (at $1.30 each). 


SOCIAL 
STUDIES 
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STUDY 
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MATHEMATICS . 
[wo four-light bars were used on standard camera tri- 


pods and four single bulbs were used in clamp-on 
sockets. Since these lights draw heavy current, extension 
cords were borrowed from the college maintenance de- 
partment and run, whenever possible, to the fuse box 
closest to the actual filming location, and fuses were 
changed for the duration of the work to carry the load. 
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The Shooting Begins 
With this basic equipment, the filming of the ordina- 
Loading camera and lighting equipment into car for remote 


shooting: (left) Thomas J. Loughran, S. J., A.B.; (right) Ed- 
ward J. Hanrahan, S. J. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL COSTS GO DOWN 
when the NEW VICTOR COMES IN 


Red 
2g 
SS cA 
x 
Pest idee SEs 


It’s Lightweight 


and it’s available in 3 models — one 
for eyery audience and budget. 


| CLASSMATE 4 
for small audiences. 


ASSEMBLY 10 
for ‘medium-sized audiences. 


SOVEREIGN 25 
for large audiences. 
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Your budget goes further with Victor 16mm Sound Projectors. For 
even inexperienced operators can’t damage films on a Victor. Safety 
Film Trips stop the projector before harm is done to your film. And 
Victor's all-around smooth operation eliminates troubles, reduces 
servicing and increases usage. Check these Victor features: LUBRI- 
MATIC OIL SYSTEM @ AIR-CONDITIONED LAMP ENCLOSURE 
@ HI-LITE OPTICAL SYSTEM @ SAPPHIRE-TIPPED PAWLS e 
AIR-CONDITIONED FILM GATE @ FLAT FIELD LENS @ COM- 
PENSATING FILM SHOES @ STATIONARY SOUND DRUM e 
180° SWING-OUT LENS 


The NEW VICTOR 
15 easy as 
1-2-3 to operate 


Easy 3-spot threading . . . 
over sound drum, through 
film gate, on to single drive 


sprocket. 


just sound volume. 


Easiest on your films — 
3-spot safety film trips pro- 


tect films by stopping pro- 


Easiest to operate (with 
finger-tip control panel, 
softly illuminated). Start 
motor, turn on lamp, ad-. 


jector immediately in case 


of emergency. 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER TODAY 


Dept. X-45, Davenport, lowa, U. S. A. 
New York — Chicago 


Superb Sound and Picture Quality — Always 


QUALITY MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1910 

















Important Texthooks 


No Longer Two —a Commentary on the Encyclical “Casti 
Connubii” of Pius XI 


By Walter J. Handren, S.J.—-Father Handren’s study of 
the encyclical Casti Connubii furnishes the material for 
No Longer Two. His commentary is complete, illuminat- 
ing, and very practical. Each chapter presents the text 
of the encyclical, then the commentary and a series of 
“thought-provokers.”” No Longer Two is an ideal work 
for either textbook use in marriage courses or for per- 
sonal reading. $4.00 
































The Philosophy of Knowing 


By Joseph D. Hassett, S.J., Robert A. Mitchell, S.J., and 
J. Donald Monan, S.J.—‘'This brief epistemology is a suc- 
cessful departure from the old, formal type of textbooks 
which have made scholastic philosophy less popular and 
certainly less useful for daily living than it should be in 












Catholic colleges.’’—Catholic School Journal $3.00 
Principles of Medical Ethics 
By John P. Kenny, O.P., Ph.D.—” A thorough and 


comprehensive book. It is quiet, dignified and limpid- 
clear in its simplicity of presentation and explanation.””— 


Ethos. $3.25 




















A History of Philosophy 


By Frederick Copleston, S.J.—‘His work is already 
recognized as the standard Catholic history of philos- 
ophy. In no sense, however, is it an apologetical or a 
polemical work . . . Considering the complexity of the 
issue discussed, the author's style is surprisingly lucid and 
readable.”"—The Catholic World 





@ Volume |: Greece and Rome $4.00 
@ Volume Il: Augustine to Scotus $4.50 
@ Volume Ill: Ockham to Suarez $5.00 






























Modern Thomistic Philosophy 


By R. P. Phillips, D.D.—By far the best introduction to 
Thomistic philosophy in the English language that has, as 
yet, to our knowledge, appeared.’’—Blackfriars 

2 Volumes $7.50 


The Sacraments in the Christian Life 


By M. M. Philipon, O.P., trans. by Rev. John Otto, Ph.D.— 
“The work is solid in substance and doctrine, with wide 
practical appeal. Vigorous sacramental theology is of- 
fered in language that places it within reach of priest, 
religious and informed layman. It will serve to correct 
the lack of vital relations between theology and piety, 
and to build the spiritual life on the sacraments, the 
authentic first sources of sanctity established by Christ.” 
—Wership $4.25 





































The Theology of Saint Paul 


By Fernand Prat, trans. by John L. Stoddard—’A classic. 
Volume One restores the teachings of the Apostle to the 
place where they naturally belong, and makes evident the 
ever-ascending evolution of Saint Paul’s thought. Volume 
Two gives a general view of the theology of Saint Paul, 
to discover its dominant idea, to note its continuity and 
growth, and to follow its ramifications.’—The Catholic 
World 2 Volumes $10.00 














Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 












lights were inserted into some of the ordinary chapel 








tion at Weston in June 1953 was the first test. Flood 


fixtures and at set-times during the ceremonies were put 
on so that progressive scenes could be taken. Still, be- 
cause of the size of the Chapel, the light meter scarcely 
showed a reading for color film. Since the movement 
during the ceremonies is so deliberate, it was determined 
to take the pictures at silent speed (16 frames per 
second) to allow for a longer exposure time with the 
largest possible lens opening, rather than at regular 
sound speed (24 frames per second). The results were 
excellent, with scarcely any noticeable rapidity in the 
sequence. Once that hazard was overcome, further 
technical difficulties were faced with more confidence. 


Special music is selected for recording by Rev. Martin F. Me- 
Carthy, S.J., Ph.D., choir director; and Raymond G. Helmich, 
S.J., organist. 








The next problem was the making of titles, one of the 
most expensive processes to have done commercially. 
The technique used at Weston was as follows: the basic 
idea is that the same film is exposed twice, once for the 
lettering of the title, and once for the live background. 
White lettering was used so that all the emulsion on the 
color film would be exposed and no “double exposure” 
effect show from the background material. The lettering 
was shot first. The letters (three-dimensional plaster of 
paris) were glued to a piece of glass. This was set up on 
the stage of the auditorium and lighted from the sides 
with two photoflood bulbs. The purpose was to make 
the background as absolutely black as possible. The 
depth of the hall, the side-lighting, and the slow speed 
of the film all aided in this effect. (It had previously 
been found by trial that the blackest black background 
paper or cloth still reflected enough light to fog the 
remainder of the picture area when the background was 
exposed). When the main title, “The Mission of a 
Jesuit,” and “The End” were taken this way, the credits 
were lined up using two-dimensional white plastic let- 
ters which adhere to the glass by themselves. 

During the shooting of the title and the credits, the 
footage counter of the camera was watched carefully 
and the beginning and stop points of each title noted. 
The camera’s hand crank was then inserted and the 
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Orpadque Projection with 
the VU-LYTE is one of 
the finest methods known 
to communicate ideas, 
get facts across so 
they‘re remembered. 
Every day, Educators 
find more proof that the 
VU-LYTE is the most ef- 
fective. teaching tool 
they have ever used. 
The VU-LYTE projects anything in its natural col- 
ors. Pictures, books, solid objects, diagrams, mag- 
azines, homework papers. No preparation is 
necessary. Simply insert the original copy, flick 
the switch. 


FREE DEMONSTRATION 


Interested in quicker, better learning? Mail the MAIL COUPON TO: Educational Division, 


coupon for a Free Demonstration, to be given at 
your convenience. You'll be surprised at how the CB. Ley 
VU-LYTE gives expression to your full Executive CHARLES ES. est COMPANY 


potential! No obligation, of course. 60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, New Jersey 
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MUSIC for SCHOOLS 


by Justine Ward 


Revised and enriched with many new songs 
—seasonal, patriotic and religious—for each 
grade. Larger format, larger notes and staff. 


Vocal exercises in children’s books. 


Gregorian Chant, studied progressively in 
each grade, is included in the books for 
children. Chironomy in red curves over each 
song for rhythmic precision and expression. 
New titles for each grade. New sturdy cloth 
binding of a different color for each grade. 


Illustrated in two colors. 


NOW READY! 
New Songs for First Grade 


12 songs on chart size pages (38x50) supple- 
ment the First Year Music Chart. Illustrated 


in two and in three colors. $10.00. 


New book for second grade— 


MUSIC 2—LOOK AND LISTEN $1.25 


(75 pages, 64 songs) discount to schools 


A sample page of the Chart supplement will 


be sent on request and a copy of Look & 


Listen will be sent for twenty days free 
examination. 


Order from: 


The Catholic Education Press 


620 Michigan Avenue, N.E. 
Washington 17, D. C. 


Rev. George V. McCabe, S.J., prepares the narration of the 
edited film, section by section, in his room. The film is silent 
at this stage. 


film rewound to the beginning of the titles. The back- 
ground shots for the titles (live action in the Tower 
Building’s Rotunda at Boston College) were shot like 
any other original filming, care only being taken so that 
the proper action was shot as the footage counter showed 
that a given title was being done. In the judgment of 
professionals, the result was as smooth as any labora- 
tory could produce. 


Time and Space 

From this start, it took exactly one year (working 
on an average of two full days a week) to complete the 
film. In all, about 2500 feet of 16mm. Kodachrome film 
(at $10 per 100 feet) were taken to include every aspect 
of the religious life: prayer, work, study, class and 
recreation. The geographical scope moved from Port- 
land, Maine, to Fairfield, Connecticut; from Boston to 
Lenox, Massachusetts. The temperature during the 
filming ranged from 96 degrees (doing summer camp 
shots) to 12 degrees below zero (taking a train sequence 
for a transition: the movie almost ended here as a 
freight came from the West while the camera and all 
attention was focused on the Streamliner coming from 


The silent film sequences are viewed and timed by Edward J. 
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FILMSTRIP 
CABINET 


MF-6 
MF-6 This compact 6 drawer 


cabinet holds up to 336 film- 


strip cans each individually 
indexed. 


MF -3 Compact 3 drawer model 
holds 165 filmstrip cans. 


FILM RACK 


RK-2590 
Seven Tier 


See us at NCEA Booth 125 
Send for Free 
Illustrated Catalog 


Nowmade 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
334 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


for remedial reading, 
for social studies — 


Big 
City 


Series 





BIG CITY HOMES e BIG CITY WATER SUPPLY 
BIG CITY WORKERS e BIG CITY NEIGHBORS 
BIG CITY FUN e BIG CITY TRANSPORTATION 


These books are rich in details of urban life and fasci- 
nating illustrations of every phase of it. Reading is at 
3rd or 4th grade level, but interest is much higher. 
Each book emphasizes cooperation and _ friendliness 
among all peoples. $1.60 each 


See them in Atlantic City, April 12-15, booth E9 


WRITE FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 


Follett Publishing Company 
1010 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. 
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To all N. C. E. A. Delegates and Visitors 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC. 


would be pleased to have you visit its exhibit at 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


April 12-15, 1955 
LAND OF OUR LADY SERIES 


A New United States History—-Grades 4-8 


Under the editorial direction and supervision 
of the following outstanding educators: 


Rev. Timothy F. O'Leary, Ph.D., Editor-in- 
Chief; Sister M. Veronica, S.P.B.V., M.A., As- 
sistant Editor-in-Chief; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Clar- 
ence E. Elwell, Ph.D., Co-Editor; and Rev. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. Roche, Ph.D., Co-Editor. 


Timothy F. O'Leary 


FOUNDERS OF FREEDOM 


Sister Benedict Joseph, S.N.J.M. é 
For the Intermediate grades—296 pages, 12-3 color illus- 
trations, over 125 photographs, illustrations and maps in 
black and white. This text presents the European back- 
ground of American history. 


BEARERS OF FREEDOM 


Sister M. Veronica, S.P.V.B. ; 
For the Intermediate grades—384 pages, 70 illustrations, 
printed in 3 colors. 5 full page maps printed in 4 colors. 
Starting with the discovery of America, the pupil learns 
about the early explorers and missionaries who were 
responsible for the founding and settling of this country. 


LEADERS OF FREEDOM 


Sister Clarita, O.P. 
For the Intermediate grades—288 pages, 12-3 color illus- 
trations, over 150 photographs. Illustrations & maps in 
black and white. A history of our country from the begin- 
ning of the Revolution to the Westward Expansion. 


CHALLENGE OF FREEDOM 


For the upper grades—320 pages, over 200 photographs, 
illustrations and maps in black and white. This text cov- 
ers the period of history in United States from the opening 
and expansion of the West, through the Civil War and Re- 
construction period in the South. 


GUARDIAN OF FREEDOM 


Sister M. Augusta, H.H.M. 
For the upper grades—483 pages, over 200 photographs, il- 
lustrations and maps in black and white. Treats the his- 
tory of the United States from the Spanish-American War 
up to the present day. 


TEACHERS MANUALS 
To accompany each book of series. Gratis on introductory 
order with adoption of series. Syllabus is for the entire 
series, gratis upon request. 


LIVING MY RELIGION SERIES 


For the 8 Grades of Elementary Schools 


Teaches the Entire New Baltimore Catechism. 
Official Revised Contraternity Edition 1941. 
Illustrated throughout. 


Right Rev. Msgr. William R. Kelly, LL.D. 
Very Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D., 
Sister Mary Imelda, S.L., A. B., in associa- 
tion with the author of “I Teach Catechism’ — 
The Right Rev. Msgr. M. A. Schumacher, 
M.A., Litt. D. Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
William R. Kelly 


Primer VENLY FATHER, 96 pp., grade ta paper 
Book | IN GOD’S LOVE, he cloth 
Book 2 cloth 
Book 3 cloth 
Book 4 FOR GOD, 380 pp., grade 4 eloth 
Book 5 THROUGH GOD’S GIFTS, 354 pp.. grade 5 cloth 
Book 6 IN GOD’S CHURCH, 384 pp., grade 6 cloth 
Book 7 FOR TRIUMPH, 384 pp., grade 7 eloth 
Book 8 FOR HOLINESS, grade 8 cloth 
Syllabus and Teacher’s Manual for the 8 grades $1.00. 

Gratis on introductory order with adoption of series. 


Benziger Brothers, Inc. 


6-8 Barclay St. Algonquin 4-3053 New York 8, N. Y. 


BOSTON 10 CHICAGO 6 CINCINNATI 1 SAN FRANCISCO 3 
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Be sure to visit Booth H-3 
and see Allyn and Bacon’s 
new books for 1955 


FIRST YEAR LATIN—Smith-Thompson 
SECOND YEAR LATIN—Scudder 


Most complete texts in the field . . . word lists 
meet latest secondary and state board exams. 


HAPPY TIMES WITH SOUNDS — Books 1, 2, 3 
PHONICS IN ACTION 


Child-appealing, step-by-step learning of the basic 
skills in mechanics of reading. 


MAGRUDER’S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT (1955) 


Nation-wide leader for 38 consecutive years . . . 
annually revised to include events of past year. 


THE UNITED STATES: Story of a Free People 


Inspiring, up-to-date story of America . . . mature, 
thought-provoking content . . . simple, direct style. 


EASTERN LANDS — WESTERN LANDS 


New fusion texts . . . exciting visits to other lands 
and cultures. 


STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 


Vivid story of our country’s growth stimulates 
citizenship education training . . . easy style. 


EXPLORING SCIENCE — Walter A. Thurber 


New “science-doing” series . . . successfully-tested 
features . . . teachers’ editions invaluable aids. 


FREE! 16-page, 4-color booklet 


Donald J. Plocke, S.J., selects discs of recorded music, cut on 
Anudiodiscs, to be used for additional background on the film's 
soundtrack. 


the East). The altitude varied from 30 feet below 
ground (taking pictures of the Brothers at work in the 
boiler room) to 1500 feet above ground (when Mr. 
Ross, civilian head of Bedford Airport volunteered to 
take Mr. Keefe in a Piper Cub for air shots of Weston 
College. Never having been aloft before, our camera- 
man had a slight feeling of insecurity which was not 
bolstered by taking the door off the plane to prevent 
glass distortion in the filming). 


The Editing Process 


It had been decided that the movie should not run 
longer than 40 minutes, so the process of editing began. 
The film was arranged chronologically on two separate 
reels. Each reel of 1250 feet was viewed over and over 
again with changes made practically each time. Some 
scenes were too long and were cropped to perhaps three, 
four, five or six seconds in length. Outdoor seasonal 
shots were injected at the proper place, indoor and 
outdoor scenes balanced, episodes juxtaposed to allow 
the narrator time for an explanation of an involved 
point. As a result of this strenuous pruning, the film 
was cut to a final 1600 feet. 


Script and Music 


When the editing was completed, the script was begun. 
The film would be put into the projector and run for 
about twelve seconds. The narrative would be written to 
cover that phase, then the film would be rewound, 
replayed and the narration timed. After 215 such pro- 
cesses, the script was complete. 

The next step was to select appropriate background 
music. The film and the narrative were studied for 
themes and timing, and with recordings made at Weston 
the musical score was completed. 


Magnetic Recording 


At this point, since only single perforated film had 
been used, the 1600 feet was shipped for magnetic 
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HE COULDN'T SEE 


Thousands of school-age boys and girls have impaired 
vision, yet do not know it. While their sight is good enough 
for play, these youngsters cannot see well enough to take 
full advantage of their opportunity for an education. Only 
visual screening tests started in the kindergarten can detect 
children needing eye care. 

Thousands of schools from coast to coast use the Good-Lite 
Translucent Eye Chart for routine examinations. 


ACCURATE -— Accepted by the 
Council of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation, American Medical 
Association. 

PERMANENT—Welded metal cabi- 


ST. BEDE COLLEGE & ACADEMY = iia" oiu tice ey 


washed repeatedly. 


PORTABLE—Weighs only 4 pounds. 
Uses standard 8 W. daylight Fluo- 
rescent bulb for 110 volt A.C. Can 
be hung or screwed on wall, or 
placed on table. 

LOOK AT THESE FEATURES! 


% Modern plastic handle for easy carrying 
* Extra long extension cord 
. * Choice of 2 powers of illumination 

* 2 masks to eliminate memorization 


GOOD-LITE MODEL A CHART 
ONLY $32.50 COMPLETE 


THE GOOD-LITE COMPANY 


7638 Madison Street Forest Park, Ilinels 


HOLDS up to 66 Magazines, Folders, Workbooks 
in less than 3 square feet! 


HALVERSON All Metal Magazine 
DISPLAY RACK 


Benedictine Boarding School For Young Men 


Fully Accredited Junior College & High School in the 
Famous Starved-Rock region 


100 miles So. West of Chicago 


For Information Write The Rev. Rector 


St. Bede College, Peru, Illinois 








Everything you want in a literature dis- 
play rack! This handsome “help yourself” 
unit keeps every copy easy to see, select 
and replace. New design provides roomy, 


And think of the table space you save! 
All-steel_ construction, finished in gray 
Hammerloid baked enamel to fit any 
decor. Rubber feet prevent scratching and 


neat arrangement, always . . . no time- 


consuming tidying up ... no torn covers. scuffing. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION! 


Practical . . . 
convenient— 

ideal for: 

® Libraries 

® Study Rooms 

© Reception Rooms 
© Offices 


only 3 7. 3 0 MODEL 20-P 


Dimensions: 2742" x 15” x 36” high pockets“13” wide, %” deep, 
8” high at front. 11” at back. Shipped completely set up—no 
screws or bolts to assemble. 


HALVERSON SPECIALTY SALES 


1271 W. Chestnut St 22 


Chicago 2 Illinois 


Tae aie: vt an 


Please send 
full details 
about the 
Model 20-P 
Display 
Rack. 
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GOVERNMENT 


THE CHRISTIAN SOCIAL WAY 


A COMPLETE FULL-YEAR COURSE IN CIVICS 


FUNCTION of GOVERNMENT 
| SAFEourED gone GOD-GIVEN meITS OF OF LATIZENS 


Administration of Just 
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COMPONENTS OF THE COURSE 


CSP6 illustrated above) 


(CSP100c) 


Based upon the curriculum 
developed at Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, 
Edited by Msgr. E. J. West- 


enberger. 


piled the material and de- 
signed the charts are: M. 
Aquinas, O.S.F., 


O.S.F.; 


24 Graphic Wall Charts, in color, each 44 x 32 inches. 


M. Augusta, 


conforming to the pattern and example of Christ 


D. C. 


Sisters who com- 


M, Julitta, 


96-page text book. Reductions of the 


24 wall charts, plus explanatory material and study guide. 


64 pages, 


Z. 

2. Student Text 

3. Teacher's Manual. 
for the entire course. 

4. 


and conducting informal GC clubs. 
See them all at Booths C36-C38 in Atlantic City 


Write for circular H18¢ 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


Maps Globes 


SS 


Charts 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 


Atlases 


DICTATION TAPES 


Dictation T 


‘apes for Gregg Shorthand 


Simplified—Reels 1 to 25 


Dictation T 


apes for Gregg Shorthand 


Simplified—Reels 26 to 30 


for use with the new college texts: 
Dictation Tapes for Gregg Shorthand 


Simplified for Colleges—Volume | 


apes for Gregg 


Shorthand Simplified 
Double-track, one-hour each, prerecorded 


at a speed of 3.75. 


write for complete information: 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


outlining the teaching procedure 


Good Citizens Club (CSP300) 48 pages of plans for organizing 





for any 
learning level 
.to meet every curriculum requirement 
.to enrich and simplify your teaching 


FOR GREGG SHORTHAND SIMPLIFIED 


for use with the basic Manuals: 


for use upon completion of theory 
training: 


for use in advanced high-speed training: 
Expert Dictation T 


Study Guides available. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd St., 


New York 36 


R.S.M. 


(Chart 
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| (Left to right) Rev. 
| roy, S.J.; and Donald J. Plocke, S.J., 
| Bell & Howell Filmosound 202, 


During the actual recording, 







George V. McCabe, S.J.; Joseph B. Pome- 
prepare to record on the 
a@ magnetic sound projector. 


the door will be closed, of course. 












coating. When it returned, the work of synchronizing 
the narration and the music to the film began. A pro- 


jector was set up in the control room which projected 








the film through a glass door onto a screen in the speech 
studio. In that sound-proof room, the narrator followed 
the film and described the action into a microphone 
Mean- 
phono play-back machine, 
the music was channeled into the same control panel 
where it was monitored and the desirable ratio of speech 


which connected into a central control panel. 


while, on a two-turntable 














Scene in control room during recording of narration and back- 
ground music. Joseph B. Pomeroy, S.J., seated at control con- 
sole, and Donald J. Plocke, S.J., controls turntables at right. 
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Two New High School texts in 


Book One: OUR QUEST FOR HAPPINESS 


— the Nation’s leading textbook in high school religion 
by The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Clarence E. Elwell and Others 


Ready in April 


and 


GENERAL SCIENCE FOR HIGH SCHOOL 


— the text which inculcates a reverent attitude 
by Painter and Skewes 


Ready early June 





Both textbooks Other books in the QUEST 
completely re-set Series will be revised 
New, larger format in successive years 
he See also PROBLEMS AND OPPORTUNITIES IN A DEMOCRACY 
es — for Senior Year Social Studies 
by The Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S. 
1g 
a Mentzer, Bush and Company, 2210 South Parkway, Chicago 16 
ch 
ed 
ne 
n- 
: TRIP PROJECTOR 
el 
m Now available to Schools and Churches 
- The Mighty Midget was designed and made in cooperation with 


ht. five great industrial companies plus two lens companies, to meet the 


demand for a projector simple in operation, with brilliant illumination 
and compact enough so that it could be easily carried and used by 
their representatives. 


The first samples of this projector were so enthusiastically received 
that the cooperating companies sent in orders taking the entire capacity 
of the factory for years. 


We were able to get a few on overruns of large orders to send 
out to Universities and Government Departments but even since the 
war because of the demand of these companies and their affiliates, 


we have had few to offer to others. MIGHTIEST MIDGET 


However, just before Christmas we put through another overrun on = a — mee . ore manent 

; ‘ ine. circular with detailed informa- 

a large order and these were taken up, at the quantity price offered, iin. ik te. Rendell can: eamell: 
so quickly by Schools, Churches and similar organizations that we 
decided to put through another and a much larger overrun on our last _ SALES PROGRAMS _ 
quantity order and advertise the fact that these projectors are available, 


singly at. quantity prices, at least temporarily, to Schools and Churches. 


The Mightiest Midget will enable you to 
brilliantly show the fine film-strips now 
offered with ease and assurance. Don’t miss 
this opportunity to get one. 
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use these SRA materials to help you do 


more effective teaching and counseling 


ee 





Intelligence — _ Interest 

TEST: 3 : 

sts Personality — Achievement 
Vocational Skills — Aptitude 


Reading Exercise Books 
READING Reading - Pacing Device 
Reading Skills Tests 


GUIDANCE Guidance Services — Voca- 
tional Information Publica- 
tions — Professional Guid- 
ance Books —SRA Guidance 
Booklets 
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Edward F. Hallen, S.J., at the controls of the Magnecord tape 
recorder (rack-mounted) while preparing a tape recording of 
the film narration to be used in making an optical sound track. 







to music was sent through to the projector which re- 
corded the sound on the film’s magnetic base. 

All this was done on the original film with the excep- 
tion of the Foreign Mission scenes which were dupli- 
cated from film sent from Jamaica and Bagdad. This 
trial copy was then shown to Jesuit superiors, priests, 
scholastics, laymen and high school boys for a critical 
appraisal. The final changes were made as a result of 
this criticism. 

Since magnetic striped film can be reproduced on only 
two special type projectors, which would limit the dis- 
tribution of the film, and since it was planned to produce 
the film on television, which has not the facilities for 
reproducing magnetic sound, another experiment was 
undertaken. 















*Write for free Educational Catalog—and be 
sure to visit the SRA booth at the NCEA Con- 
vention. An SRA Staff Associate will be glad to 
show you our wide variety of valuable educa- 
tional aids. 











SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
57 West Grand Avenue Chicago 10, Illinois 
































CARROLL ODDITIES 


THE DIVERSIFIED FACULTY of priests, sisters, laymen, 
and lay women were trained in a score of Universities. 
MONTANA STUDENTS comprise 59% of the 261 men 
and 227 women students. The remainder come from 17 
states and 5 foreign countries. 

ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIPS, each of $165, were granted 
to 220 boys and girls who ranked first in Northwest high 
school graduating classes of June, 1954. This device has 
helped to establish good academic tone among young 
people generally of average college ability. 

NO ATHLETIC SCHOLARSHIPS, but again last year 
Carroll won championships in football, basketball, and 
golf. 

SIBLING DISCOUNTS help to relieve the financial 
burden on parents when brothers and sisters attend 
Carroll together. A dozen pairs saved $100 each last year. 
CARROLL PRODUCTS over the past thirty years in- 
clude 85 lawyers, 450 nurses, 130 physicians, 93 priests 
and religious—not to number those in business, teaching, 
medical technology, insurance, dentistry, and a dozen 
other walks of life. 


For further information and for a bulletin write to 
THE REGISTRAR, 

CARROLL COLLEGE, 

HELENA, MONTANA 













Optical Sound 

The process of recording was undertaken again, but 
this time all the lines converged on the Magnecord tape 
recorder. Since only seven inch reels were usable on this 





















The Archbishop Cushing College 


A TWO-YEAR COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
RESIDENT and DAY STUDENTS 

















Conducted by Sisters of the Holy Cross 
of Notre Dame, Indiana 









ASSOCIATE DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Liberal Arts, Business, Medical Secretarial 






COURSES in Theology, Philosophy, Fine Arts, History, Science, 
Language, Literature, Mathematics, Social Science 







BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Coronet Films proudly presents 
these newest and finest additions to the 
world’s largest library of instructional 
films in color or black-and-white! 

Like all Coronet films, these latest 
releases assure maximum teaching 
effectiveness . . . thanks to the 


WE EXPLORE THE BEACH (1 reel) creates 
for the child a rich visual background and 
deep appreciation for life in and near the 
sea. Collaborator: Helen Heffernan, Chief, 
Bureau of Elementary Education, Cali- 
fornia State Dept. of Education. 


meticulous collaboration of 


outstanding educators (the educators 


who write your textbooks). 


For complete information on how 
you may obtain these Coronet films 
for use in your classes, write for 
your 1955-1956 Catalogue of 
Coronet films . . . describing 603 of 
the newest and finest in educational 
films. If you haven’t received your 
free copy, simply request it from: 


OHM'S LAW (4 reel) graphically explains 
the importance of the law—voltage, 
current, electrical resistance—as a basic 
——— of physical science. Collaborator: 

arvin Camras, Senior Physicist, Armour 
Research Foundation, Illinois Institute of 
Technology. 


THE AZTECS (1 reel) reconstructs signifi- 
cant characteristics of this civilization and 
explores notable ruins, carvings and murals 
which depict the culture. Collaborator: 
I. James Quillen. Dean of the School of 
Education, Stanford University. 


CENTRAL AMERICA: GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
AMERICAS (1 reel) presents an overview 
of six Central American republics, their 
topographical regions and the effects of 
climate on the inhabitants and their chief 
roducts. Collaborator: Donald Brand, 

rofessor of Geography, Univ. of Texas. 


MEXICO: GEOGRAPHY OF THE AMERICAS 
(1 reel) offers an intimate glimpse of the 
ple of Mexico, and explains the re- 
tionships of their occupations to the 
varied geography of their country. Col- 
laborator: Donald Brand, Professor of 
Geography, University of Texas. 


CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 


Department CE-455* Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Itilinois 


Bring your Geography Teaching 
up-to-the-minute and make it a 
Fascinating Adventure for both 
yourself and your pupils. 


Use these REVIEW-WORKBOOKS 
in Your Classes this year! 


North America—Our Home Country 
and Its Northern Neighbors 


Latin America—Our Neighbor Coun- 
tries to the South 


Europe-Africa—Our Neighbor Coun- 
tries Across the Atlantic 


Asia-Australia—Our Neighbor Coun- 
tries Across the Pacific 


Our new catalogue gives a complete list- 
ing of all WARP’S REVIEW-WORKBOOKS 
with titles of Units that make up each 
book. Send for your copy. The catalogue 
is free. 


WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY 


MINDEN © © © © © NEBRASKA 


April 1955 


We cordially invite you to visit 


BOOTH No. F-10 


Convention of the National Catholic 
Education Association 
to examine outstanding textbooks in 


Science 
Mathematics 
English 
Social Studies 


Leo F. Flatley, Director 
Catholic Schools Division 


HENRY HOLT and COMPANY 
New York Chicago 


San Francisco 













WEEKLY CURRENT 
HISTORY TEXTS 


‘THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
For grades 10, 11, 12 


WEEKLY NEws REVIEW 
For grades 9, 10, 11 


THE JUNIOR REVIEW 
For grades 7, 8, 9 


THE YOUNG CITIZEN 
For grades 5 and 6 























These publications have been used for 30 years as 
steppingstones to political responsibility and civic 
leadership. They cover the news simply and im- 
partially, emphasizing historical and geographical 
backgrounds, leading personalities, scientific de- 
velopments, character education, and vocational 
guidance. 


Free examination copies and subscription rates 
available on request 


CIVIC EDUCATION SERVICE 
1733 K St., N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 













BENEDICTINE ABBEY SCHOOLS 


St. Procopius College and Academy 
25 Miles West of Chicago 
Lisle, Illinois 


Fully Accredited 
Modern Equipment—Large Gymnasium 


All Major Sports in Season 


Address the Reverend Rector 


ST. PROCOPIUS COLLEGE 


Lisle, Hlinois 
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Thomas J. Loughran, S.J., synchronizing optical sound track 
with original film by running them both through the same proe 
jector. The second projection machine on the floor serves merely 
as motor-driven feed and take-up for the picture film. 







recorder, and the recording was to be made at fifteen 
inches per second tape speed for highest fidelity, this 
meant that only fifteen minutes of recording could be 
made at one time. So the 42-minute film was divided 
into four segments of from ten to twelve minutes apiece, 
each division being made where a pause without music 
for a few seconds would be natural. Each of these 
sections was recorded separately, with a section of 
silence at the beginning and end. The tapes were for- 









Write for your NEW 1955 LISTING 
of McGRAW-HILL film materials 
which includes 
Text-correlated filmstrips 
and Popular Science filmstrips 
in every subject area. 


TEXT-FILM DEPARTMENT 
McGraw-Hill Book Company ® 330 W. 42 St. © New York 36 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


Salina, Kansas 





Fully accredited, senior, liberal arts college for women, con- 
ducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph, located 200 miles west 
of Kansas City on the Union Pacific. 


Courses leading to the various degrees are offered in music, 
art, speech and drama, history, sociology, economics and 
commerce, mathematics, philosophy and religion, nursing, 
psychology and education, physical education, chemistry, 
biology, ancient and romance languages. Three year di- 
ploma course in nursing on college level. Member of the 
North Central and the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education. Board, room, tuition and general 
fees, $700.00 per year. 


Write for further information. 
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Illustrated above is MOORE style Al2, shown in 
Kodachrome in the new MOORE style catalog. 


GYM SUITS 


by MOORE 


Little girls and big girls .. . 


in elementary, 
high schools and colleges the country over 

. look their best and do their best in 
MOORE Gymwear. 


That's because MOORE Gymwear doesn’t 
look like the so-called gymsuvit at alll. 
MOORE'S have functional styling . . . de- 


signed practically for vigorous exercise and | 


training. Your girls will benefit most from 
your program when they know they are at 
their active and still attractive best. And 
they'll be more easily group-controlled and 
group-spirited. 


Budget-priced, Sanforized and built for 
years of satisfaction in action, MOORE 
Gymwear is available in all styles: Tunics, 
Tumblers, 1-Piecers, Shorts and Shirts. 

s 
Write for sampies. Ask for color catalog T1. 


Contact your nearest office and warehouse 
in Chicago, New York or Los Angeles. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 W. Dakin St. Chicago 13, Illinois 


25-34 Jackson Ave.Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


1908 Beverly Blvd.Los Angeles, 57, Calif. 


Also makers of Caps and Gowns 
Choral Robes 
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NEW 


FULL COLOR Filmstrips 
by EVE GATE 


Unit 1 — FUNDAMENTALS OF GEOGRAPHY 

Unit 2— STORY OF AMERICAN HOLIDAYS 

Unit 3 — TRIPS HERE AND THERE 

Unit 4— SOUTH AMERICA; A REGIONAL STUDY 

Unit 5— YOUR BODY & HOW TO TAKE CARE OF IT 

Unit 6— COMPOSERS OF MANY LANDS 
Each set includes nine (9) Eastman Kodak natural color filmstrips, 
and a teachers’ manual, all in an attractive storage package. 


$2908 


Send today for these filmetries for 10 day preview 


FREE—Profusely illustrated 24 page filmstrip catalogue. 
Send for your copy today. Dept. CE 4 


EYE GATE HOUSE, Incorporated 


2716 Forty First Avenue Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Each unit priced 











You are cordially invited to visit 
BOOTHS D 9-11 
during the NCEA Convention at Atlantic City 


Our exhibit will feature: 


WORD POWER 
THROUGH SPELLING 


CATHOLIC EDITION 
Sister M. Josephina, C.S.J. Sister M. Florence, S.S.N.D. 
Sister M. Pierre, S.S.N.D. Lillian E. Billington 
Grades 2 through 8 
Pupils’ books and teacher’s edition 
You will also wish to examine our elementary programs in 
arithmetic, geography, social studies, reading, literature, 


and music, and our high school texts in science, history, and 
music. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East 17th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Chicago San Francisco Dallas Atlanta 





warded to a commercial laboratory where a film con- 
taining only an optical sound track was processed. The 
charge was $35 per 400 feet of finished track. 


Final Synchronization 


The problem was now to synchronize the sound track 
with the picture film. Two separate projectors were 
set up, one merely to feed and take up the picture film, 
the other to rum through the sound track. The sound 





MOTIVATION FILMS for Elemen- 
tary and Junior Grades. 


FILMSTRIPS: Primary _ stories, 
Nature, History, Science, Many 
others. 


write for 
New 1955 Catalog 


PAT DOWLING PICTURES 


1056 S. ROBERTSON BLVD. 
Los Angeles 35, Calif. 


Scene from the motion picture film, 
“Mission of a Jesuit,” showing the 
Weston College choir with Rev. Mar- 
tin F. McCarthy, S.J., conducting. 


track and the film track were run through the upper 
projector together since then by merely listening and 
watching the picture, the synchronization could be de- 
termined. The two tracks were run through the picture 
projecting gate together, but were separated before the 
sound gate so that the sound track would go through 
its gate alone, though still in synchronization because of 
the previous sprocket position. Once the opening scene 
was synchronized, the following ten minute segment 








DAMASCENE PICTURES 


1314 18th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
ADams 2-1975 


Send for catalog on: 
PILGRIMAGE TO FATIMA 
16mm color and sound 


SYMBOLIC CANDLES 16mm 
Passion and Resurrection 


VOCATIONAL FILM PRODUCTION 


LET - 


ENRICHMENT RECORDS 
Based on LANDMARK Books 


ENRICH YOUR TEACHING 


Exciting. authentic dramatizations that provide an effective, 
PROVEN incentive to an appreciation of our great historic 
events, and encourage further reading about the men and 
women who built our America. 

FREE teaching guides. 

Write for descriptive literature. 


ENRICHMENT RECORDS, INC. 
246 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 





Highlight 
Current Events 


The Farquhar transparent 
globe simplifies teaching of 
current events and the so- 
cicl sciences. It enables the 
student to see and under- 
stand the world as a whole. 


Use crayon or watercolor 
inside or out. Wash off 
with a chamois. 


Available in 6”, 9”, 14”, 
24°", and 36 diameters. 


Write for information. 
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fell into place perfectly. Masking tape then marked the 
beginning and end of the first section. 

In the second section, the main point of synchroniza- 
tion had to be at the scene where a bell was being rung. 
The sound and picture were matched at this point, the 
projectors reversed to the beginning of the second seg- 
ment, and both films marked there with tape. At this 
point a large loop of sound track was left over. After 
a final check this loop was spliced off and the first two 
sections put together. The process was repeated for the 
final two sections using predetermined spots for syn- 
chronizing. Finally, when the business was completed, 
a hole was punched through the leader of both films 
marking the place that, where they were superimposed, 
the sound was synchronized. Both films were then sent 
to a commercial laboratory, with the necessary instruc- 
tions and directions, where they made the composite 
print. The cost was 13¢ per foot for the first composite 
copy, and 12¢ per foot for the second. Further copies 
bring further reductions. 


Merlin of the Movies 

As a result of all this, a picture was produced that 
matched its professional counterpart in every possible 
way. Both producers and technicians have declared it 
excellent, as well as remarkable. On TV, and in its 
seventy-five public showings, “The Mission of a Jesuit” 
has met with genuine enthusiasm. The ‘Merlin’, or the 
magic, if you will, that is responsible for its success was 
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PRANG — HIGGINS — SPEEDBALL — 
BINNEY & SMITH — WHATMANS — 
STRATHMORE — TALENS — SHIVA 
— PICKETT & ECKEL — VENUS — YZ 
DIXON — MANY OTHER LINES — ~“ /\)/ 
OVER 30,000 ITEMS er 


Here is one source for all art classroom needs, from 
finger paints and rough paper to oils and Strathmore 
board. Whatever you want for art classes, you can 
buy it through Favor, Ruhl. 


The world’s favorite source of art supplies 


aL) Le eS Le YO 


425 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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Scene from ordination sequence of the picture film, showing 
Archbishop Richard J. Cushing of Boston. 


the planning and the work that was done by non-profes- 
sional personnel. It produced a color film with optical 
sound track at well below $20 a minute. This brings the 
field of 16mm. movies within the scope of most Catholic 
organizations. A great work can be done, at a reason- 
able price, in spheres where the efforts of Catholics are 
seriously needed. It is to be hoped that this experience, 
and the knowledge of the technicalities involved, will aid 
others in the making of documentary films for the 
greater glory of God. 


AVE money buy from 


WILCOX & FOLLETT’S STOCK of 
FINE USED, REBOUND, and 
NEW TEXTBOOKS 


For fast efficient SERVICE, place your order 
through Wilcox & Follett Co. We are the larg- 
est textbook jobber serving the Catholic Schools 
in the country. We offer you substantial SAV- 
INGS and fast, dependable service on your text, 
reference, and supplementary book needs 
throughout the year. 


Every book we ship to you comes with our un- 
qualified guarantee of satisfaction. Ask for our 
T-55 catalog. 


Wilcox & Follett will pay you more for textbooks 
that you are no longer using in your schools. 
Simply write for our special quotation form for 
listing your books. 


Be sure to visit our booth No. E11. 


WILCOX & FOLLETT CO. 


1000 W. Washington Boulevard 
Chicago 7, Illinois 








NATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 
AND APTITUDE TESTS 


TRUE MEASURES OF PROGRESS AND APTITUDE 


The National Aptitude Tests give a vivid picture of 
probable success in academic and technical courses 
and for those who wish to enter business or 
skilled trades. These tests cover grades 7-12 and 
College. There is no involved technical language 
and the results are easily interpreted. 


The National Achievement Tests have high relia- 
bility and validity. They are trustworthy measures 
of pupil achievement and are easy to administer, 
easy to score and easy to interpret. 


Specimen Set Elementary Tests 


Specimen Set High School Tests 


Specimen Set Aptitude Tests 


The authors of the National Achievement Tests have heeded the request 
of the editor to eliminate technical terms. This means that the average 
teacher can easily interpret the results of these tests. 


The language in all tests is simplified so that the scores in each test 
is a valid measure of the pupil's ability. 


ACORN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ROCKVILLE CENTER NEW YORK 


How Many Classrooms Will One 
Set of PAKFOLDS Darken? 


PORTABLE 
PAKFOLDS 
SERVE 
BEST... 
COST 


PATENTED 
Portable PAKFOLDS make every room a visual edu- 
cation room! One set of PAKFOLDS serves throughout 
the building. PAKFOLDS attach instantly...no ladders 
to climb; no screws or complicated mechanisms. Avail- 
able for large or small windows, in any length or width. 
Write for complete information and free sample of Pakfold cloth. 


To get Draper Quality . . . Specify DRAPER 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE C0. 


P.O. BOX 476 SPICELAND, INDIANA 





Superior in its field 
for 4 important reasons 


Catholic Faith 


A Catechism, Books 1, 2, 3 


1. Authoritative: Based on the definitive Vatican 


revision of Cardinal Gasparri’s Catholic Cate- 
chism, adapted into English by the Catholic 
University of America. 


- Teachability: A \jucid, dynamic presentation 
that students absorb more readily than any 
other system, with striking pedagogical ad- 
vantages. 


3. Teaching Aids: Three teacher manuals—Cath- 


olic Faith Explained—explain the method and 
spirit of the program, develop each topic page 
by page, give answers and correct presentation 
procedure. 

. Durability: Sturdy, durable, beautiful books 
made to last more than one term—saving money 
and trouble for student and teacher. 


Book I: 110 pages, $.30/.25; Book II: 234 pages, 
$.45/.3714; Book Ill: 367 pages, $.75/671%. 


TEACHER MANUALS: Book I: $1.00 net; 
Book Il: $1.25 net; Book III: $1.50 net. 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


12 Barclay Street e New York 8, N. Y. 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Liberal Arts, Sciences, Fine Arts 
Home Economics 

Business Administration 

Teacher Training for 

Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Convent Station, N. J 
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Audio-Visual News 


The American Pioneer 
Filmstrip Teaching Unit 
The American Pioneer, a series of nine 
filmstrips by Eye Gate House, Inc., Long 
Island City 1, N. Y., was produced at 
Cooperstown, N. Y., with the active coop- 
eration of the New York Historical Asso- 
ciation and the Farmers’ Museum. 
Photographed amidst the authentic 
surroundings of a crossroads village of 
the 1790-1840 period, The American Pio- 
neer graphically and dramatically por- 
trays a moving and accurate pageant of 
this important segment of our national 
development. 


The titles of individual filmstrips in the 
series are Conquering the Wilderness; 
Pioneer Home Life; Travel in Pioneer 
Days; Household Handicrafts; Pioneer 
Professions; A Pioneer Village; Pioneer 
Folk Art; Pioneer Artisans; and Chil- 
dren at Home and at School. 

The price of The American Pioneer is 
$25 for the nine filmstrips. The com- 
pany has a fully illustrated filmstrip cat- 
alog, free for the asking. 

A-V 1 


Pageant of America Filmstrips 
Six More Units 

The Yale University Press Film Serv- 
ice has completed six additional units in 
its authentic documentary series, The 
Pageant of America Filmstrips. Thus, the 
first eighteen of the thirty units which 
will comprise the series are now avail- 
able. Reflecting the cooperative efforts of 
outstanding specialists in the fields of 
American history and visual education, 
the filmstrips cover the development of 
the United States throughout five cen- 
turies in all its important aspects, in- 
cluding our economic, social and cultural 
progress. An illustrated, professionally- 
written Teacher’s Guide for each film- 
strip adds to its educational effective- 
ness. 

The new filmstrips are as follows: 

Unit 13. Early Americans on the High 
Seas. The activities of American seamen, 
shipbuilders, whalers and merchants from 
early colonial times to the peak of clipper 
ship commerce in 1860. The extent of our 


(Continued on page 514) 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


It’s a long trip from the grain fields to the fresh, fragrant loaf that 
appears on your table . .. a trip involving farmers, millers, and bakers 
across the nation — all linked dependably, economically by railroad! 


Most of the billions of bushels of grain 
harvested are moved first to local elevators 
and then, by rail, to giant terminal ele- 
vators. Finally, the grain moves to the 
mills for grinding into flour and feed. 


y ne 


At the bakeries, dough is prepared by 
formula in huge batches. Enormous 
ovens, like the one above, bake thousands 
of loaves an hour. Then, machine- 
wrapped, the bread is rushed to stores. 


Here we see a machine at the mill, 
which sifts flour by shaking it down 
through multiple layers of fine silk screen. 
From the mill, bulk shipments go to the 
bakeries — again by rail. 


Finally the loaf comes to you, fresh and 
wholesome . . . and possibly thousands 
of miles from its point of origin in a 
sunny western field! Last year, America 
ate over ten billion pounds of bread. 


Linking all the industries and services that produce your bread is the world’s 
most efficient mass-transportation system. The heart of that system is the 
railroads, serving you speedily at a lower average cost than any other form 
of general transportation. And doing it over lines built and maintained at 


no expense to any taxpayer! 


Association of 


American Railroads 


TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed te you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 17, 
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Prize Contests 


Junior Dressmaking Contest 
$85,000 Offered by Singer 


Teen-agers and their younger sisters 
throughout the United States and Canada 
will turn to their sewing machines this 
spring to vie for national honors and a 
share of $85,000 in prizes in the exciting, 
expanded third annual junior dressmak- 
ing contests sponsored by Singer Sewing 
Machine Company. 

Prizes, up $25,000 in value over last 
year, include more than $14,000 in scholar- 
ships or scholarship funds: 132 Singer 
sewing machines; more than 3500 scissor 











sets retailing at $10 each; and eight all- 
expense trips to New York City for final- 
ists and their mothers. 

For the first time, younger girls from 
10 to 13 years will compete in their own 
junior contest. The senior contest com- 
prises teen-agers from 14 through 17. 

The registration period begins at Singer 
Sewing Centers May 2 and ends August 
20. Entries must be completed and ready 
for initial judging by September 3. 

Each of the company’s 1700 sewing cen- 
ters in the U.S. and Canada will pick a 
senior and junior winner. Both receive 
All of the 3400 winning gar- 
ments will be entered in one of 33 regional 
judgings. The best entry in each division 
at the regional level earns for its maker 


scissor sets. 






































CRAYOLA® . . . ARTISTA® Water 
Colors .. . ARTISTA® Tempera... 
GENIE® HANDIPAINT . . . ARTISTA® 
Powder Paint... CLAYOLA® Modeling 
Clay .. . SHAW® Finger-Paint . . . 
AN-DU-SEPTIC Chalk . . . all Gold 
Medal Art Products produce superior 
work because they are superior 
products. Laboratory-tested. 
Studio-tested. Time-tested. 
Classroom-tested. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


The Better the Tools 
the Better the Teacher 













a $227.50 Singer Slant-Needle Portable 
with the exclusive automatic zig zagger 
plus a $300 bonus scholarship for senior 
winners in or entering a home economics 
course in an accredited college or univer. 
sity. Second placers, both juniors and 
seniors, in regional judgings get $169.50 
Singer Featherweight Portables with ay. 
tomatic zigzaggers. 

Top garments from each region go to 
New York for the national pre-judging, 
There, nationally prominent experts will 
select the four best senior and the four 
best junior entries. These eight finalists, 
with their mothers, will go to New York 
this fall where, at a gala fashion show, 
prominent members of the press, radio 
and TV will pick the nation’s champion 
junior and senior home dressmakers. The 
senior champion will be presented $1000 
in cash or scholarship fund; second placer 
gets $750 in cash or scholarship fund; 
third best, $600; and fourth, $500. Top 
junior winner will be awarded $500 in 
cash or scholarship fund; second, $400; 
third, $300; and fourth, $250. 

Girls may enroll in the Singer Teen- 
age Sewing Course in their local Singer 
Sewing Centers between May 2 and Au- 
gust 20. To be eligible for the contest, 
garments must be made in the classes and 
completed by September 3. Only dresses 
or casual wear may be entered. Coats 
and-suits will not be judged. The course 
costs $8.00. 

Official entry blanks are available at 
local Singer Sewing Centers. 


Scholarship Contest 
by Swingline 


The manufacturer of the Top 30 Sta- 
pling Kit for school and home fastening, 
Speed Products Co., is awarding a $3,000 
scholarship to cover 4 years of college to 
the high school student who can give the 
best reasons, in 500 words or fewer, on 
“Why I Want to Go to College.” 

Besides the first prize, 100 regional 
honorable-mentions will be given. 

Founder-president Jack Linsky of 
Swingline stated, “Our judges will be 
looking for a combination of best per- 
sonal and civic reasons for why a student 
‘wants to go to college.’” 

Contestants may obtain entry blanks 
from Swingline Contest Board, 32-01 
Queens Blvd., Long Island City 1, New 
York, by sending a stamped self-addressed 
envelope. 

The competition closes May 30, 1955, 
and the decision of the judges will be an- 
nounced on or before June 30, 1955. 

The winning entries will be chosen by Ed 
Sullivan, master of ceremonies of Toast of 
the Town; Dorothy Gordon, moderator 
of the N.Y. Times Youth Forum; Mar- 
jorie Deane, associate editor of Look 
magazine; and Charles Silver, president 
of the New York Board of Education. 
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Editorial (Cont. from p. 485) 


Catholic Business Education 
Association 


The Catholic Business Education 
Association will hold its tenth na- 
tional convention in conjunction 
with the NCEA convention of 1955 
Wednesday, April 13, will be taken 
up with the annual Mass of Thanks- 
giving and a number of committee 
and board meetings. On Thursday 
morning at 11 o'clock Sister M. 
Dorothy, O.P., national president, 
C.B.E.A., will read a paper on 
“Growth of the C.B.E.A.” This will 
be followed by a paper on “Place of 
Business Education in our Catholic 
Institutions,” by the Rev. Martin F. 
Henneberry, S.J., director, school of 
business administration, St. Peter’s 
College, Jersey City. The Right Rev. 
Msgr. Henry M. Hald, superinten- 
dent of schools, Diocese of Brook- 
lyn, will address a luncheon meet- 
ing. Msgr. Hald will take as his sub- 
ject, “The Tenth Anniversary of 
the C.B.E.A—TIts Achievements 
and Its Possibilities in the Future.” 


In the afternoon two panel ses- 
sions will be conducted. Participa- 
ting in the high school panel are 
Sister Ann Joseph, R.S.M., Sacred 
Heart High School, Waterbury, 
speaking on “Ways and Means of 
Encouraging Members to Share 
Their Teaching Skills and Know- 
ledge”; the Rev. Brother William, 
O.S.F., St. Leonard’s High School, 
Brooklyn, on “Service Aids Pro- 
vided for Business Teachers”; and 
Sister M. Geraldine, D.C., Seton 
High School, Baltimore, on “The 
‘Esprit de Corps’ of the, C.B.E.A. 
and Its Value to All Members.’ ” 

The Rev. Raymond F. X. Cahill, 
S.J., Holy Cross College, Wor- 
cester, will act as discussion leader 
of the college panel. Brother 
Remigius, Thibodaux College, Thi- 
bodaux, Louisiana, will confine him- 
self to “Curriculum Changes In- 
fluenced by the C.B.E.A.” The Rev. 
Charles B. Aziere, O.S.B., editor, 
Catholic Business Education Re- 
view, takes up “An Evaluation of 
Business Education Literature.” 
The final point of the discussion, 
“The C.B.E.A.—A Guiding Factor 
in Graduate Courses in Business 
Education” will be handled by Ed- 
mund A. Smith, assistant dean, Col- 
lege of Commerce, Notre Dame 
University. 


April 1955 





Get these 
Many Class Helps! 


Magazine 


USED by Thousands of Teachers 
EVERY DAY...to Help Them 
Instruct and Entertain Their Pupils 


Every issue of CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES is 
packed with Helps YOU need to provide a <i 
balanced education and fun program. In a year’s 
time (10 big issues) you'll find the best works of 
over 500 authors and artists... 
100 STORIES, covering science, history, 
geo graphy and other subjects. 
100 POEMS, both serious and humorous, 
50 PAGES TO COLOR or trace. 
35 PUZZLES. . . 110 PROJECTS to make. 
60 SPECIAL FEATURES by educators. 
BOOK and RECORD reviews. 
PLUS 620 beautiful illustrations. 


BEGIN THE SCHOOL BIG, 12%" x 91%" 


YEAR RIGHT! 


Subscribe NOW for CHILDREN’S 
ACTIVITIES, the Kindergarten 

and Primary Monthly... 

Written by authorities in child 
education and entertainment. 
Endorsed and highly recom- 
mended by school boards, 

PTA’s, the clergy, the judges. 


Please start CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES with___________issue 


[] | enclose $4 for 10 issues. 

(J Enclosed is $2.88 for SPECIAL Trial Offer of 8 issues. 
GROUP SUBSCRIPTION RATES (Specify number) 

(J (2 or more to same address) $3.50 per year—10 issues ea. 


NAME 


LIMITED 
TIME ONLY 


§ a $9. 88 ADDRESS 


You save $1.12 under $ciTY CE SE es 
the single copy prices. 060000eeeseeetsececeececeeseceecececeoeceeeoeecooooooeoooNe 


©0080 SSSSSSSSee h 
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A-V News (Cont. from p. 511) 


foreign trade and the effect of our sea- 
faring activities upon coastal towns and 
upon the growth of allied industries. 

Unit 14. California, Texas and the 
Mexican War. The movement of Amer- 
icans into Mexican territory and the war 
for Texas Independence. The causes, 
principal events and outcome of the Mex- 
ican War. The California gold rush, cul- 
minating im statehood for California. 

Unit 15. Slavery and the War Between 
the States. The plantation system and 
the place of slavery in the Southern econ- 
omy. The reasons for the War Between 


the NEW 
KEYSTONE 


the States, legislative attempts to resolve 
the conflict, the formation of the Southern 
Confederacy, the decisive battles of the 
war, and the surrender of General Lee. 
Lincoln emerges as one of the great Presi- 
dents in history. 

Unit 16. Union and Reconstruction. 
The assassination of Lincoln and other 
problems facing the United States follow- 
ing the war between the States. The Old 
South in ruins. The task of reconstruc- 
tion left to the successors of Lincoln dur- 
ing the administrations of Johnson, Grant, 


and Hayes. The last Federal troops with- 
drawn from the South in 1877. 






- construction— simple lines— 
. many improvements. 






ighter Wumination on screen— refined 

optical system— objective lenses and 

front condensing lens hard-coated. 

Improved Cooling— pulling up air on all 
sides of the lamp. 

Two-Way Switch turns on lamp and fan to- — 


gether— or fan only, to cool lamphouse. 


Easy to carry without.a case— or in the new | 
smaller and lighter carrying case. 





Either withoul the carry- 
ing case, or with it— the 
new Keystone Overhead 
Projector is easy to carry. 


All Old Attachments are Useable— and 
lenses for the old Keystone Overhead, as 
well as most other parts, are inter- 
changeable. 

This Projector Keeps Busy! 
standard slides, 2-inch slides, strip film, 
micro-slides— and of course it’s the 
perfect projector for Tachistoscopic 
Techniques. 


It projects 


Write for Circular, or a Demonstration. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 


SINCE 1892—PRODUCERS OF SUPERIOR VISUAL AIDS 








Unit 17. The Age of Reform. How 
many important political and economic re- 
forms came about, mainly between 188 
and 1912, including a civil service system, 
the Australian (secret) ballot, the organ- 
ization of labor unions, the Interstate 


Commerce Commission, the Sherman An- 
titrust Act, the Pure Food and Drug Act, 
and conservation of our natural resources, 
The administrations of Arthur, Cleveland, 
Harrison, McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft, 

Unit 18. Farmer, Rancher and Cowboy, 
The progress in farms and farming from 
the earliest settlements on the eastern sea- 
board to the opening of the Great Plains 
area. The growth of the cattle industry, 
the colorful life of rancher and cowboy, 
the effect of the machine age upon farm 
life, and the development of modern scien- 
tific farming. 

A-V 2 
A-V Equipment Directory 

A revised second edition of the “NAVA 
Audio-Visual Equipment Directory” js 
announced for immediate release by the 
National Audio-Visual Association, 2540 
Eastwood Avenue, Evanston, _ Illinois, 
This is designed to serve as a guide to 
current models of audio-visual equipment: 
Projectors, Reproducers, Recorders and 
Accessories. 

The new Directory includes 421 photo- 
graphs and complete specifications and 
prices covering 16mm _ motion picture 
equipment (optical sound projectors, 
projectors, repetitive 
equipment); filmstrip and_ slide pro- 
jectors; 


magnetic sound 


overhead 
special purpose projectors; 
automatic continuous still projectors; 
sound slidefilm projectors; record and 
transcription players; disc recorders; 
magnetic tape recorders and playbacks; 
repetitive tape equipment; projection 
screens; projection tables and stands and 
projection pointers. Special sections are 
included which list sources of film library 
equipment and services and miscellaneous 
accessory equipment. 

Also included in the new “Directory” 
is a visual thumb index to each section; 
a complete listing of manufacturers’ names 
and addresses (over 200) with page refer- 
ences to their listing and a glossy of 
trade names with reference to the manu- 
facturers’ name. 

The revised “Directory” is 8'%4xII 
inches in size, 184 pages, soft cover, plastic 
bound and is priced at $4.00 per copy, 
or $3.50 if payment accompanies order. 

A-V 3 
Band and Orchestra Films 
Coronet Films, Chicago, announced the 


opaque projectors; 
projectors ; 


‘release in March of a series of five new 


16mm sound motion pictures designed to 
introduce the instruments of the band and 
orchestra to young people. 

Featured in the films are the Youth 
Orchestra of Greater Chicago, under the 
direction of Herman Felber, and the prize- 
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ss 


a a a 


winning Joliet Township High School 


bourine, triangle, temple blocks, castanets, 


effects obtainable from the instruments; 


re- Band, led by Bruce Houseknecht. Educa- and gong; claves, marimba, bells and the harp is shown as a regular member 
880 tional collaborator for the entire series chimes” (Intermediate, junior high, senior of the string section, and the piano is 
m, was Traugott Rohner, Associate Profes- high). presented as one which can be included 
an- sor of Music Education at Northwestern Instruments of the Orchestra: the in that section” (Intermediate, junior high, 
ate University. Strings (1*reel, sound, color or b & w), senior high). 
\n- The films are “aimed primarily at “The section that is peculiar to orchestras A-V 4 
ict, demonstrating the concepts of both bands is analyzed in this film. We see the basic Two New Color Films in 
es, and orchestras, at the same time helping principles of operation of the string in- Biology Issued by Dowling 
nd, children to choose the instruments they struments, and show, in simple analysis, Two unusual color-sound films in ten 
aft. would like to play. Filmed - color, these how string instruments are played. The minute length, for subject areas of General 
oy. motion pictures employ the direct-to-audi- instruments that we see and hear are: the Science and Biology have just been re- 
om ence approach, in which the narrator violin, viola, cello, and string bass (also —_— leased by Pat Dowling Pictures of Los 
ca- speaks as if he were watching the film called the bass viol, or double bass, or | Angeles. They were designed for use in 
ins with the audience, guiding the children, contra bass) ; we are shown several types elementary and junior high school grades. 
ry, explaining, interpreting and pointing out of bows, and see and hear various musical In Animal Life at Low Tide a boy and 
oy, items of importance.” 
rm The new series may be purchased from * 2 
en- Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chi- A rican Sea! 1 
| cago 1, Illinois, or rented from leading ne 
ya film rental libraries. 
Instruments of the Band and Orchestra: ? DVescks- 
VA Introduction (1 reel, sound, color or b & 
is w). “This film is a general introduction 
the to bands and orchestras, which explains * 
540 the three sections of the band, the brasses, with A RA + ve & xX 
ois, the woodwinds, and the percussions, and 
to shows how the additional section of strings 
nt : gives the orchestra its different sound. The new metal-and- 
and The more common instruments of each 
section are demonstrated” (Intermediate, plastic top 
Ito- junior high, senior high). 
and Instruments of the Band and Orchestra: 
ure the Brasses (1 reel, sound, color or b & American Seating Universal Desks, with 
Os%, w). “We hear the distinctive sounds of their superior functional advantages, now 
tive the brass section, showing how this group give you even greater value with the first 
ee contributes to the full sounds of bands and only metal-and-plastic top, designed 
ead and orchestras. After an animated ex- and manufactured by American expressly for 
TS; planation of the basic principles on which classroom use. Lowers maintenance cost. 
85 brasses operate, we are musically and The new top is stronger, yet lighter in 
and visually introduced, one at a time, to the weight than ordinary plastic-covered tops. 
TS; cornet, the trumpet, the French horns, The die-formed steel frame supports the No. 536 Universal 
ks; the trombones, the baritone, the tuba, and plastic work surface, affords trouble-free, "Ten-Twenty” Desk 
tion the sousaphone” (Intermediate, junior metal-to-metal hinge attachment. 3-position top; 10° and 20° for reading, 
and high, senior high). A continuous metal band protects edges. writing—level for manipulative work. 
are Instruments of the Band and Orchestra: These desks assure the best service with Sees Pees ree 
rary the Woodwinds (1 reel, sound, color or maximum aid to teaching and learning, 
te b & w). “The woodwinds produce the while CORSREVERG floor space. ’ ; 
, interesting, colorful sounds in bands and Typical advantages are long-life die- 
ry orchestras. We see how the woodwinds are formed construction, maximum desk-top 
ion; held and played, and hear their distinctive working surface; 45° left-and-right seat 
mes sounds, and learn the principle on which swivel that minimizes room needed for 
fer- the woodwinds operate. The basic wood- getting, in of Out, cradleform mag com 
of wind instruments introduced are: the fort; self-adjusting lower back rail; — 
ne flutes and the piccolo, the single reeds, pape steel book-box; wide-range adjust- 
: including the clarinets and saxophone, and ability of seat and desk. Send for illustrated 
xt the double reeds, including the oboe, the fo lder on American Universal Desks describing 
Astic alto oboe (English horn), and the bas- the new metal-and-plastic desk-top. 
™ soon” (Intermediate, junior high, senior AMERICAN BODIFORM AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
“ 3 high). Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, comfort, No. 534 Universal 
Instruments of the Band and Orchestra: durability and acoustical benefit. With or without Lifting-Lid Desk 
the Percussions (1 reel, sound, color or felting siinam. One-piece ‘‘no-slam"’ top. Completely 
the b& w). “We see the importance of the Visit our exhibit at the N.C.E.A. Convention at pees Sees ae on anes 
new Percussions in -both bands and orchestras, Atlantic City, April 12-15. , 
d to and are introduced to the most common 
and of the many percussions that are used. Ah , Se _ 
We hear, and see played, the bass drum, MMCUCUT ealiliy ay 
outh snare drum, field drum, and tympani, or WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING ¢ GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
the kettle drums; the cymbals, including the Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities @ Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Church, 
rizee sock cymbal of dance bands; the tam- Theatre, Transportation, Stadium Seating, FOLDING CHAIRS 
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TWO NEW WAGNER BOOKS 


A GIFT TO TREASURE! 
This Beautiful Missal! 


a ; Use and give the Missal dedicated 
to our Blessed Mother in 1950. 


The New 
MARIAN MISSAL 
for Dajly Mass 


by 
Rev. Sylvester P. Juergens, S$. M. 


e Large, easy to read type. 

e Easy to follow—less turning 
of pages. 

e Ordinary contains ee = 

structions to assist those who 

—s mn S08 have never used a Missal. 

e Eleven original illustrations 
in full color. 





FOUR BEAUTIFUL BINDINGS 


No. 305—Simulated ieee ws 410—Genuine Leather, : arr Wieie” 

Met Meee. ....+is~s $3.7 Gold Edges......... $8.00 ‘ 
No. 310—Simulated | Leather, No. 419—De Luxe Leather- Save Paper and PENCE. 
Gold Edges .........$6.00 lined, Gold Edges. . .$10.00 





at your local dealer 


THE REGINA PRESS 


54 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


ACHIEVING PEACE OF HEART 


By Narciso Irala, S.J., Trans. by Lewis Delmage, S.J. 


GOD’S HERALDS 


A guide to the Prophets of Israel 
By J. Chaine, trans. by Brendan McGrath, O.S.B. 


” 





. first chapter alone justifies publication. . 
Books in English about the prophets are few. Most welcome, therefore, is a translation of 
Chaine’s classic Introduction a la lecture des prophétes which has so often been revised, re- 
printed and praised in Europe. Father Brendan McGrath has done his work of translating with 
discernment, accuracy and concision. The introductory material in the first chapter alone jus- 
tifies the publication of this book. In subsequent chapters the message of the major and the 
minor prophets is presented in a frame of reference that is at once historical, political, eco- 
nomic and social, so that ‘‘the word of the Lord” gains immediacy and cogency for twentieth- 
century readers. The scholar and the alert Catholic reader will find this a useful volume, one 
that can be read wtih pleasure and studied with profit. ° $3.95 

KATHRYN SULLIVAN, R.S.C.J., Ph.D. 
Research Professor of Sacred Scripture 
At Catholic Bookstores or 


OSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 















Containing the Catholic solution to difficulties of those finding themselves 
fatigued from excessive work, suffering or worries — who are healthy in 
mind but who wish greater efficiency in work and studies, greater energy, 
greater control of feelings and instincts and more interior happiness. $3.50 
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girl “visit a tide flat along the ocean 
shore and find and examine a rich assort- 
ment of animal life. Because of the neces- 
sity for extremely close detail on the 
movements of the water animals, and be- 
cause many of the scenes required pho- 
tography under water, many months of 
photography were devoted to production 
of this film. Such tidewater inhabitants as 
starfish, tube-building sea worms, sea 
anemones crabs, limpets, sea urchins, sand 
crabs and snails are studied. 

“The animal’s natural means of protec- 
tion and method of obtaining food is 
seen in each instance. An _ unusual 
sequence shows the molting of hermit 
crabs, with a comic aspect when two crabs 
select the same shell as a home.” 

In Aquarium Wonderland a boy “is 
shown setting up an aquarium and study- 
ing the many strange and interesting 
things that may be found in an ordinary 
small aquarium. Through close-up and 
miscroscopic photography and also anima- 
tion, the unusual way that fish breathe, 
hear, feel, smell and swim is explained. 

“The inter-dependence of plants and 
animals is pointed out. The picture moti- 
yates student participation by showing the 
correct way to set up and maintain a small 
aquarium and how to properly feed and 
care for fish. The many unusual scenes in- 
clude progress studies of gold fish eggs 
hatching, photographed through the micro- 


scope.” AV 5 


Free 1955-1956 Catalog of 
Coronet Films 


Coronet Films, Chicago, announces the 
release of its new 1955-1956 catalogue of 
16mm sound motion pictures for educa- 
tional use. It is available without charge 
to schools. 

The 096-page, four-color catalogue 
describes 603 teaching films, most of which 
are available in full color as well as 
black-and-white. These are presented in 
logical sequence from films for kinder- 
garten and the primary grades through 
the intermediate grades and high school— 
including special mention of desirable films 
for use in teacher-education, other col- 
lege courses, and for adult education. 

Film listings include a brief description 
and the length of each subject, the sub- 
ject areas and grade levels in which each 
film may be used most effectively, and 
identification of the educational 
laborator. 


col- 


A complete alphabetical listing of all 
Coronet films, with page reference to the 
descriptions in the catalog, appears in the 
back of the book. 

A free copy. of the four-color 1955-1956 
catalogue of the largest group of up-to- 
date educational films in natural color or 
black-and-white may be obtained by writ- 
ing to Sales Department, Coronet Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
A-V 6 
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Visual Aids for 

Dental Health 
A miscellany of visual aids relating to 
dental health and personal grooming are 
available free to teachers. They are a 


complete teaching unit with teacher’s 
manual, wall charts, and individual leaf- 
lets for distribution. 

When requesting the materials, teachers 
should give the grade and subject taught 
as well as the number of boys and girls 
in the class, 

Address requests to Educational Ser- 
vice Department-CE, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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¢ With 


THE NEW 





New Keystone Overhead 
Projector, No. 1055 
This 


projector 


classroom _lantern-slide 
that is compact, 


illumination on the 


new 
more has 
brighter screen, is 
having a double- 
walled lamphouse and a more effective 


quieter, also cooler, 


newly designed cooling system. It will 
take projection lamps of 500 watts, 750 
watts, 1000 watts. 

The new overhead projector offers the 
same widely varied usefulness and flexi- 
bility as the original Keystone Overhead ; 
it projects standard (3% x 4”) lantern 
slides; multiple Tachistoslides (4” x 7”) ; 





CATHEDRAL BASIC READING PROGRAM 
now available through Grade 4/1 level, 


every child can succeed in reading for 


+. fun 





Child-centered stories with 


good plots provide a maximum of read- 


ing experiences with a minimum of 


vocabulary difficulty. 


¢ information 





Phonetic, structural-analy- 


sis, and interpretative skills, developed through The 


New Cathedral Basic Readers, give children inde- 


pendence in word attack in all other learning areas. 


+ formation— Guided discussion of the stories, based on 
lesson plans in the Teacher’s Editions, leads children to integrate 


the good character traits of the book children into their own life 


experiences. 


All books and teaching helps of The New Cathedral Basic Read- 
ing Program will be on display in Booths F-45 and F-47 at The 


National Catholic Educational Association Convention. 


The Catholic Schools Department 


E. J. Fletcher, Manager 


scott, foresman and company 


Chicago 11 New York 10 


Dallas 2 


Atlanta 5 San Francisco 5 






YOU... NEED THIS 














“inside story” of stopwatches. 
Illustrates patented spare parts ¢ 
Shows what to look for in 





@ Brand new Clebar catalog . . . 


illustrates and describes more 
than a score of stopwatches and 







Write for your copy today ! 


@ Write for booklet C-4 — tells the 


a timer. Complete, thorough, interesting. 
Must reading for users of stopwatches. 


chronographs for every timing purpose. 


CLEBAR WATCH AGENCY - 521 Fifth Ave., N. Y.17 


BOOK 


Parochial, 
Private, 


Public Schools 





or write 
ompartment. 


B. E. BERGESEN 


Princeton, N. J. 




































EVERY importa 


TIME charts 
Richly illustr 






PRICE $3.88 
CHRISTIAN SOCIAL PRINCIPLES are emphasized 


treats culture and religion as well as politics 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL HISTORY CLASSES.. 





NOW READY! 


CIVILIZATION FOR MODERN TIMES 


by Nicholas A. Weber, S.M. and 
John L. White, S.M. 


An up-to-the-minute modern history 
from a NEW viewpoint 








nt phase of history is diagrammed 


GLOSSARY of historical terms 
DICTIONARY of ,historical personages 


ated .. . Latest Teaching Methods 


ORDER A COPY NOW FOR 20 days FREE examination! 


The Catholic Education Press 


620 Michigan Avenue, N.E. 


Washington 17, D. C. 














have a common denominator: 


KUHLMANN - ANDERSON 
INTELLIGENCE TEST 


See it at Booth F-48 
Atlantic City N.C.E.A. 






























PERSONNEL PRESS, Inc. 


180 Nassau Street 















discount to schools 








and with accessories also projects two. 
inch slides, strip-film, and Microscope 
slides. 








It is easily carried around with or 
without a case. The outside measurements 
of the case are 18” high, 17” long, 8" 
wide. The maker is Keystone View Com- 
pany, Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


A-V 8 





Flannaroll Screen 





This new flannel board is made so that 
it may be rolled up like a map is. The 
flannel is backed by small slats and the 
whole rolls onto a heavy-duty spring roller 
and into an aluminum cannister. A spe- 
cially constructed easel, included in the 
price, lends rigidity to the display base, 

Sizes are 24” x 34” and 32” x 46”. They 
are available from Self Teaching Aids, 
Los Angeles 44, California. 


A-V 9 





New Audio-Visual Catalog 
Issued by Dowling Pictures 


Pat Dowling Pictures has just issued 
a new 1955 catalog of audio-visual ma- 
terials offered to schools, including color- 
sound films, filmstrips and study prints. 
New subjects in both films and filmstrips 
which have just been completed are in- 
cluded. The catalog may be obtained from 
Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 South Robert- 
son Blvd., Los Angeles 35, California. 


A-V 10 






RCA School Sound Systems 


How much sound does your school 
need? That is a question you can help 
yourself answer from the reading of an 
illustrated brochure recently issued by the 
Sound Products Dept. Radio Corporation 
of America, Camden, N. J. 

While there is really no readymade 
sound system to suit the needs of all 
school layouts, the company is prepared 
to give free technical service for the 
planning for your own school’s needs. 


A-V 1 
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News of School Supplies 
and Equipment 


Telescopic Chair Stand 

Illustrated is a new development in a 
telescopic chair stand by Berlin Chap- 
man Company, Berlin, Wisconsin, manu- 
facturers of mechanical folding bleachers. 
Here the entire setup folds back into a 
compact unit to provide maximum floor 
space for other activities. 


When pulled out to its fullest length, it 
isa comfortable seating arrangement with 
the chairs rigid and safe. This telescopic 
chair stand was made for and has been 
installed in the Richmond Arena, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. SS&E 1 


The “Utilicase” 


A new type portfolio made of plastic 
with toothless zipper closure appears to 
be as handy a case as any teacher could 
want for carrying tests and papers to and 
from school. 

Called the “Utilicase,” it is inexpensive 
enough to permit having one for each 
class the teacher has papers for: Latin I, 
Latin II, and French I, French II, etc. 

Each comes with a bit of gold leaf for 
immediately identifying the possessor, or 
school name. 

At present 12 standard colors are avail- 
able, and as many as twenty more may 
be specially ordered in a quantity pur- 
chase. 





Back and front of the Utilicase may be 
of different colors, to enable the school 
to match its school colors. These cases 
are made only in quantity to order. Spe- 
cial combinations of school colors are 
possible in two colors diagonally across, 
each side having a two-tone effect. 

Discounts to schools, colleges, and other 
institutions are 40% by the dozen, 40 and 
5 by the half-gross, and 50% by the gross. 

Two sizes are available, 14” x 11” and 
sO” = 38". 

Construction is of heavy gauge plastic; 
the plastic slide closure is as “smooth as 


‘silk”; and the weight is little, being much 


WORKBOOK SERIES 


Fundamental Activities in Biology 


under the equivalent leather dispatch case. 

Ask for a handy leaflet which gives 
prices, full listing of available colors, and 
other details. The maker is Placa Divi- 
sion, Barclay Industries Corp., Philadel- 
phia 32, Pa. SS&E 2 


Moore’s New Gymwear 
Styles for Girls 

Be sure to get your copy of the 1955 
Moore catalog of new gymwear styles for 
girls in the grades, high schools, and col- 
leges. Very attractively gotten up, in 
full color, it illustrates the entire line of 
tunics, one-piecers, tumbler suits, and 
shorts and shirts. 


— CONCISE TEXT SERIES 
$1.15 


Fundamental Activities in Chemistry 1.15 
Fundamental Activities in General Science 1.15 
Fundamental Activities in Physics 1.15 
Basic Chemical Mathematics Ae 
Laboratory Experiments in Chemistry 15 
Laboratory Experiments in Chemistry (With Tests) .80 
Laboratory Experiments in Physics 75 
Laboratory Experiments in Physics (With Tests) 

Guide to First Year Latin 

Workbook for National Problems 

American History—World History .75 

New York State: History and Constitution 

America and the World (Cloth) 2.00 

Basic Units in Chemistry (Cloth) 1.65 

Basic Units in Biology (Cloth) 1.65 

Basic Units in Physics (Cloth) 1.65 

Mastery Units in Physics 

Digest of High School Mathematics (Cloth) 

Basic Units in Business Arithmetic 

Basic Units in Business Arithmetic (Cloth) 

Repasemos (2-Year Spanish)— (3-Year Spanish) 


Spanish Verb Chart 


Basic Units in English Three Years 

Basic Units in English Four Years 

Basic Exer. Bookkeeping First Year 
Handbook of Social Studies (Cloth) 

Basic Units in Citizenship Education 
Reviewing English 3 Years (GIANT SERIES) 
Reviewing English 4 Years (GIANT SERIES) 


REVIEW DIGEST SERIES 30¢ each 


Chemistry 
Physics 
Biology 


Elementary Algebra* 
Intermediate Algebra* 


“COG ah 


TAYE 


Plane Geometry* 
Trigonometry* 
Solid Geometry* 


sensei, Advanced Algebra* 
stents American History & 
World Backgrounds 
. American History 

English 3 Years* 
English 4 Years* 

nemeee Mathematics (Prelim.)® 
English (Prelim.) 


Tenth Year Mathematics* ...... Social Studies (Prelim.)* 


All prices are net school prices 


REPUBLIC BOOK COMPANY 
115 East 53rd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
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PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


@ It’s the plus factor that makes 
American the most respected name 
in Playground Equipment... Plus 
in design—American leads the field. 
...Plus in performance—Approved 
Equipment stronger, more ruggedly 
built to assure a lifetime of perfect 
repair-free service... Plus in safety— 
for American craftsmen are aware of 
their responsibility for the safety of 
your children. Thus, with American 
you receive far superior design and | 
performance and unmatched safety. | 








Se Cet CMe em ian 
eC eke ee ee 


SESS et eee 
DIVING BOARD @ 


world’s finest official board 
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AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


























BRANCH 
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The picture shows Carole Segermark, 
former Miss Chicago, modeling one of the 
new shorts-and-shirt styles at a 3-day 
sales workshop for the thirty-some of the 
Moore selling organization. The catalog 
may be had from FE. R. Moore Co., 
Chicago 13, Illinois. 


SS & E 3 


A New Tackboard 
by Armstrong 
A new tackboard with decorative as 
well as functional qualities for schools, 
has been introduced by the Armstrong 
Cork Company. 
Called Armstrong Tackboard, the 


Help the pupil learn arithmeiic 
meaningfully 





SIZE 20” x 32” 


Grade 1 to 4 Requirement 


Pana-math is a versatile classroom counting 
frame for incidental learning of the important 
concepts of arithmetic. The ancient abacus is 
now adapted as a modern aid to visualize 
numbers, groups and relationships by actual 
arrangement of beads. Sturdily constructed of 
13/16” hardwood the frame has 10 removable 
push-spring rods each with 10 colorful beads. 
Specify Pana-math for all new or replacement 
counting frame equipment. (Pat. Pend. . . . 
Reg. App. for) 


@ Time Teaching Clocks * Folding Easels 
Stoves * Sinks * Refrigerators 
Ironing Boards * Educational Toys 
Jig-sow Puzzles * Peg Boords 
Drawing Boards * Playhouse Screens 
Beods 









DEPARTMENT CE 


DAINTEE TOYS, INC. 


230 STEUBEN STREET, BROOKLYN 5, N. Y. 



























At the N.C.E.A. 


look to 
Aisle E-Space 31-33 
for 
WINSTON 
ARITHMETICS 


Grades 1-8 


by the Greatest Names in 










Elementary Arithmetic 


LEO J. BRUECKNER 
ELDA L. MERTON 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 









The complete arithmetic program for the 





elementary grades consisting of textbooks, 





workbooks and manuals, professional book, 








manipulative devices, and number game. 





READY FOR NUMBERS 
Grade 1 








USING NUMBERS 
Grade 2 













DISCOVERING NUMBERS 
Grade 3 















LEARNING NUMBERS 
Grade 4 


EXPLORING NUMBERS 
Grade 5 












UNDERSTANDING NUMBERS 
Grade 6 







THINKING WITH NUMBERS 
Grade 7 












KNOWING ABOUT NUMBERS 
Grade 8 







THE JOHN C. 
WINSTON CO. 


1010 Arch Street 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


MARY V. BOURKE 


Director, Catholic Education 
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material is a resilient cork composition 
made specifically for bulletin board use. 
It is furnished in continuous roll form 
in 4" and %” thicknesses and in 48” and 
72” widths. Available in seamless boards 
as long as 85 feet, it can be installed in 
one piece, which reduces the installation 
time and results in a more attractive, 
more durable job. The installation of the 
board is further simplified by the use of 
Armstrong J-1114 Adhesive, which will 
bond it firmly to any clean, dry wall 
surface. 

It is available in four modern pastel 
tones, sage green, pueblo gray, cork tan, 
and coral. These new colors harmonize 
with the brighter, lighter color schemes 
that are featured in today’s attractive 
classrooms. Also, the finely textured sur- 
face of the board has relatively high light 
reflectance. This helps to reduce eyestrain 
and nervous fatigue that sometimes result 
from looking at wall areas of different 
brightnesses. 

The new tackboard takes tacks easily, 
holds them firmly, and retains its tack- 
holding qualities despite repeated use of 
the same spot. The soft texture of the 
board makes the removal of tacks easy, 
without the use of tack pullers, while the 
resilience of the tackboard composition 
fills the tack holes quickly. 


The tackboard may be obtained from 


school supply throughout the 
country. 


houses 


SS&E4 


New Metal-and-Plastic 
Desk Tops 
A completely new metal-and-plastic top 
called Amerex, developed and manufac- 
tured by American Seating Company in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, is now avail- 
able on American Universal desks No. 536 


and 534, and single-pupil tables No. 528 
and 524. 


The Amerex top has an application of 
completely new structural engineering 
Principles to the desk top, provides a steel 


April 1955 


frame to insure adequate strength, a long 
surface wear-life in a hard-core plastic 
desk-top panel. The panel and _ steel 
frame are locked together and fully pro- 
tected on all edges by a continuous band- 
ing of hard*aluminum alloy. 

This new Amerex top will assure greater 
surface durability, uniform color, and 
smoothness and freedom from the numer- 
ous hazards of wood tops. 

Designed and constructed especially for 
classroom use, the new Amerex top re- 
sists ink, water colors, showcard paints, 
milk, perspiration and other mild acids. 
Pointing out that this new product has 


five times greater surface resistance to 
wear than do wood desk-tops, American 
Seating Company officials add that its 
smooth surface effectively resists defac- 
ing and dents by pencils, ball-point pens 
and similar instruments. 

They also say that uniform light reflec- 
tance of 45% is assured by the semi-mat, 
surface-finish texture of the plastic panel. 
This is different from the ordinary com- 
mercial plastic which is made in high 
gloss and then brushed to remove glare. 

The No. 536 Ten-Twenty desk which 
will now feature the metal-and-plastic top 
is an individual movable seating unit con- 





Discovery Problems” 
4 4 


WORKBOOKS IN SCIENCE 


Each Discovery Problems workbook is a complete study 
guide, teaching plan and laboratory manual—including a 
standardized testing program, a free teacher's manual, 
and a correlated series of film lessons. 


Discovery Problems workbooks are used each year in 


thousands of classrooms .. . 


To see why, write for a sample copy in your subject. 
There is no charge or obligation for your sample. 


Discovery Problems in Biology 


Discovery Problems in Chemistry 


Discovery Problems in Physics 


Discovery Problems in General Science 


COLLEGE 


104 Fifth Avenue 


ENTRANCE BOOK COMPANY 


New York 11, N. Y. 







































How about it, 





Can you say it?? 






#D12) at Atlantic City— 
If you have a nimble 
tongue —we have a sur- 
prise for you. 








Delkote, Inc. 


1419 Faulk Rd. Wilm. Del. 
Box 574, Berkeley, Calif. 















St. Mary Missal 


America’s Most Popular 
St. Mary My Everyday Missal 
and Heritage 














Stop by our booth (it’s 























e For Sundays and Everyday 
Pe at ee 
MLM ath ee LL) 
Devotions 






Confraternity, Gospels 
Church History of 
et Meet) 
el Pag l- 
e Pocket Size 4x6'2 
$4.00 Cloth $7.50 Gold Edge 
by eee eral ag 
PN ae te 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC. 


6-8 Barclay Street. New York 8. N.Y 
Boston 10 - Chicogo6 + Cincinnati l + San Franc 


Larson LEATHERCRAFT § 


Careful grading * Guaranteed quality 


ses 








Same day shipments * Complete stock 








FREE! —IWlustrated Catalog | 
WRITE TODAY! Big new book | 
shows all leathercraft ideas, from | 
ready-cut Beginners’ Kits (no 
tools used) to latest projects for | 
expert craftsmen. SAVE TIME! 
Use one COMPLETE source for 
all tools and materials. Orders 
5 shipped same day received. | 
Careful, accurate grading plus dependable, guar- 
anteed quality assure uniform selection and consis- | 





























3.C.LARSON COMPANY. INC. 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 4823, Chicago 24, Ill. 
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Do you need help 
for retarded readers 
...Slow learners? 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. 44 « 2831 South Parkway, Chicago 16 


tently excellent results. Send for your copy now! | 





sisting of a seat and die-formed book-box 
adjustable for height and united by a con- 
tinuous steel standard. The top can be 
adjusted to level, 10-degree or 20-degree 
positions and has an improved adjusting 
mechanism for quiet operation. A newly 
developed friction hinge holds the desk 
top open for access to the book box when 
the lid is opened from the 20-degree 
position. 


The desk standards are of continuously 
welded steel tubing, each end of which is 
equipped with an easily operated one- 
piece wrap-around clamp for secure height 
adjustment of seat and top. Legs are 
formed of one-piece steel and are fitted with 
heavy metal-glider feet 114” in diameter. 
The crowned floor contact is mechanically 
locked and welded to the leg. 


Seat swivel and fore-and-aft adjustment 
provide a smooth, quiet swivel movement 
of the chair approximately 45 degrees to 
left or right. It has a large bearing sur- 
face designed to minimize wear and wob- 
ble. There is also a 2%” sliding fore-and- 
aft adjustment on the No. 536 desk, with 
cushioned stops, which operates at the pu- 
pil’s will without locks or other devices. 


SS&E 5 


Multi-color Duplicating 
Simplified by A. B. Dick 


An economy-priced, hand-operated mim- 
eograph with many deluxe features has 
been introduced by A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago. The machine has an automatic- 
inking enclosed cylinder, permitting the 
use of inks which dry on contact with 
paper. An ink recovery system makes 
frequent re-inking during long runs un- 
necessary. 


Multi-color duplicating is simplified be- 
cause two ink pads can be used at one 














time on this machine. The black jntkeg 
pad is covered with a sheet of pliofilm ang 
a clean second pad can then be added fo, 
the color inks. 

Hairline registration and an automatic 


ourteous 
onscious 
TEENAGERS 


/ . read 
The Young Catholic Student 


A Social Guide 
$.15 each $10 per 100 
MERCY PRESS 
1437 Blossom Road 
Rochester 10, N. Y. 


| Ove Scheel 


Lae 


For CHURCH, HOME, SCHOOL 


Choose at your leisure from our collection of fine 
full-color reproductions of Old Masters, Moderns, 
Contemporaries. Our big new catalog illustrates 
over 500 works and lists more than 4700. $1 


QCesireichou's 


America’s Oldest and Largest Print Dealer 
1208 Sixth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. Dept. CE 


Stephen Lane Folger, Inc. 


Est. 1892 
Rings, Pins, Medals for COLLEGES, 
SCHOOLS and HOSPITALS 


JEWELERS 


180 Broadway New York % 
Send for our free catalog 









14 titles in this graded 

corrective reading series furnish 
high interest stories for low ability 
readers. The series is divided into 
five levels of readability. 


ea Ba 


Edited by 
Dr. Emmett A. Betts 










Please send me your NEW four-color 
map of historic U. S. Trails and 
information on your graded correc- - = 
tive reading program based on high 
interest level books for low ability 
readers. 





Authoritative handbook 
on corrective reading for entire 
series and easy-to-follow guide book 
for each title is available 

to aid busy classroom teachers. 


ewe ce ew ewe www w ewe cnn w wwe e cee o oon ene soooooressoe** 
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READING 
TEXTS 


Phonics 


Reading With 
Phonics 


Revised 
Hay-Wingo 

. a complete one-book phonics program 
for the primary grades. This is a consist- 
ent, easily-taught text based on years of 
research and study. Teacher’s Edition, Pu- 
pil’s Edition, Workbooks, Phonetic Picture 
Cards. 


Supplementary 


Time To Read 


Leary-Reichert-Reely 


. . an innovation in supplementary reading 
for the primary dnd intermediate grades. 
Filled with stories, poems, and narratives 
high in interest value, TIME TO READ 
bridges the gap between basal and inde- 
pendent reading. 


Remedial 


Reading For 
Meaning 


Guiler-Coleman 


. we are pleased to announce the ex- 
tension of this remedial reading series to 
include grades 4 and 5. This complete 
workbook series for grades 4-12 is designed 
to strengthen basic reading skills through 
meaningful practice. Grades 6-12 were 
newly-revised in 1955. 


J. B. 
LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


Chicago—Philadelphia 


April 1955 





dual roll feed which eliminates paper lint 
in copy areas are other features usually 
found only on higher-priced mimeographs. 

The machine will feed a full ream of pa- 
per, another time-saving feature. 

All operating controls are clearly iden- 
tified, and complete operating instructions 
are printed on permanently-attached metal 
decals. 

The new machine, Model 432, is now 
available through all A. B. Dick Company 
distributors. 

SS&E 6 

Enriched Macaroni 
Teachers of several subject areas will find 
interesting and useful a newly issued 
brochure, Enriched Macaroni, prepared by 
the Vitamin Division of Hoffmann-La- 
Roche, Inc., Nutley 10, N. J. 

Covered are its history, what macaroni 
consists of, the many types to be had, 
how it is made, what enrichment means— 
all these can serve in economic geography, 
biology and general science classes. 

An accompanying “Versatility Chart,” 
colorfully illustrated with appetising dishes 
prepared with macaroni, will be welcomed 
by the teacher of home economics for its 
poster value as well as its recipies. 


SS&E 7 


WRITING A BOOK? 


A publisher with standards invites your atten- 
tlon. No condescending, misleading promises, no 
high-pressure sales devices — such as you may 
already have experienced. Just honest, careful 
subsidy publishing, by book people—which is rare 
enough! 

Write or mail your manuscript directly: 


THE AMERICAN PRESS 
Mr. Eddy, 489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17 


NOW AVAILABLE 


1955 Catholic Film Directory 
29 SALEM way, Dept. C.E. 


Yonkers 3, N.Y 


Enclose 10c for Mailin 
Telephone: YOnkers 9-87: 


SCHOOLS! CHURCHES! 
Always the Latest and Finest Films 
AUDIO FILM CENTER 
16 MM Sound Motion Pictures 


SAN FRANCISCO: CHICAGO: 
522 Clement Street 2209 East 75th St. 
San Francisco 18, Cal. Chicago 49, Iilinels 


ENTERTAINMENT . . . EDUCATIONAL 
Write for New 1955 Catalog just Released 








At last 


the easy-to-grasp text 
long sought by 
instructors 
for convert, 
sponsor and child... 


a catechism tor 


Con irmation 


by REV. JOHN J. MORRIS 


This stimulating, up-to-the- 
minute presentation contains— 


® 84 questions and answers 


(10 convenient lessons) 
Photo illustrations 


Attractive remembrance 
record 


Prayers, Bibliography 


place your order today — 
32 pp., 25c—quan. discount. 


D. Farrel Co. 


526 Marengo Avenue 
Forest Park, Illinois 
or at your local 


CATHOLIC: BOOKSTORE 





Be Sure to see these books at Our 
Booth A 38 at Atlantic City Convention 


THE MOST 
POPULAR 
CATHOLIC 


SCHOOL 
WRITING 
SERIES 
* 


This Popular 
Writing Series 
stresses Catholic 
religious words 
and _ teachings. 


Our Writing Book (Manuscript 
Writing) 1A 

Our Writing Book (Manuscript 
Writing) 1B 

Our Second Grade Writing Book 
(Transition to Cursive Writing) 

Our Third Grade (Cursive 
Writing) ° 

Our Fourth Grade Writing Book. . 

Our Fifth Grade Writing Book.. .50 

Our Sixth Grade Writing Book.. .50 


CORRELATED 


HANDWRITING MATERIALS 
ee (Manuscript) Wall 


$2.00 

Alphabet (Cursive) Wall Charts 2.00 

Handwriting Certificate -05 

Order Now or Ask for Catalog C.E. 
NOBLE AND —— 


67 Irving Place New Yor 
i UNALAAUODUGGHADEOUNOUEOUEGUGTUOUOUUNOUEDNQGDLEDE 





Beautiful 35 MM Color Slides 
Holy Land 
Lourdes *® Fatima 


MIRACULOUS MEDAL, ARS, LISIEUX, 
PADUA, CHARTRES, MT. ST. MICHEL, LIFE 
OF CHRIST, LIFE OF MARY, HIS HOLINESS 
POPE PIUS Xli, ROME, VATICAN, ITALY, 
FRANCE, SPAIN, AUSTRIA, BELGIUM, 
CHURCHES OF MEXICO, and many other 
color slides for parishes, schools 
lecturers 

For Free Catalog “CE” Write .. . 


ARGO SLIDES 


62 William Street New York 5, N.Y. 


and 








For School Classes 


Decorate burnt wood etch- 

ings, glorified glass, pre- 

ARTCRAFT designed sketching boards, 

CATALOG glass etching materials, 
etc. Many projects for summer camps. 
THAYER & CHANDLER 

Dept. CE 910 Van Buren, Chicago 7, It. 


eI 


om 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


138 STYLES - STEEL - WOOD 
FOLDING - NON-FOLDING 
FACTORIES: N.Y., ST.LOUIS, DENVER © _ 


Write for FREE Catalog - Indicate Needs Tay 


1140 Broadway, Dept. E-5, N.Y. 1. LY. Tak 27 St. 


YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 
Our experience in promoting books— 
theological, scholarly, fiction and gen- 
eral for religious, educational and lay 
markets can help you. Write for free 
brochure, We Can Publish Your Book, 
which describes our cooperative pub- 
lishing plan. 

Exposition Press, Ine., Dept. E-326 

386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, New York 

tn Galif.: 9172 Sunset Bivd.. Hellywood 46 


i you desire further information. 
: mail this coupon. 
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McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text- 

SUNN TIIID. . econseecsinhatneanmmeceiatl 506 
Marymount College, Salina, 

EN eR RR ee EEE. 506 
Mentzer, Bush & Co 
Mercy Press 


Neumade Products Corporation 499 
Newman Press 496 
Noble & Noble, Publishers, Inc. 524 
Notre Dame Publishing Co 
Ostreicher’s 

Pat Dowling Pictures 

Personnel Press, Inc. .................. 
Pflaum, Geo. A., Publisher, Inc. on 
Radio Corporation of America.. 458 
Regina Press 516 
Republic Book Co. .................00+ 519 
Sadlier, W. H., Inc 

St. Bede’s College, Peoria, Ill 

St. Procopius College, Lisle, Ill. 506 
Science Research Associates 504 
Scott, Foresman and Company.... 
Silver Burdett Co. ................000+ 507 
Singer Sewing Machine Co 

Society for Visual Education, 

TUR: ssccsvocssincessctincnomiesseceuieens Cover 2 
Serathmore Co. ............0ccccccessserese 516 
I TINE: cusscssistonsinssetigtanian 490 
Thayer & Chandler 524 
Victor Animatograph Corp. ...... 495 
Wagner, Joseph F., Inc 
Warp Publishing Co. ................ 505 
Wheeler Publishing Co. ............ 522 
Wilcox and Follett Co 
Winston, John C., Co 
World Book Encyclopedia.. Cover 3 


Index to A-V News 
1 American Pioneer (Film-strip 
Series) 
2 Pageant of America 
3 Equipment Directory 
4 Band, Orchestra Films 
5 Biology Films 
6 Coronet Film Catalog 
7 Aids for Dental Health 
8 Keystone Overhead Projector 
8 Flannaroll 
10 Dowling A-V Catalog 
11 RCA Sound Systems 


Index to Supplies and Equipment 


SS&E 1 Telescoping Stand 


SS&E 2 The 


“Utilicase” 


SS&E 3 Moore Gymwear Styles 
SS&E 4 New Tackboard in Rolls 
SS&E 5 Metal-Plastic Desk Tops 
SS&E 6 Multi-Color Duplicating 
SS&6E 7 Enriched Macaroni (Booklet) 
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Simply encircle the code number or numbers below and 
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: For more information on AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS encircle below: 

i A-V 1, A-V 2, A-V 3, A-V 4, A-V 5, A-V 6, A-V 7, A-V 8, A-V 9, A-V 10, A-V 11 
For more information on SCHOOL SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT encircle below: 

: SS&E 1, SS&E 2, SS&E 3, SS&E 4, SS&E 5, SS&E 6, SS&E 7 


School .. 


.. Zone 


State .. 


The CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 








